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President Born 


E is so small and helpless. So depend- 
ent on you for his lifeand well-being. 
And yet you look at him and say — 

“Someday he may be President.” 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where else 
in the world could you envision for your 
child the possibility of his attaining, one 
day, the highest office in the land? 

Maybe your child won’t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, will. One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year—or the next—or the year after. 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 


with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men — men 
who felt that in government, the wisdom 
of the many is preferable to the ambition 
of the few. He is born in a tradition of 
self-reliance— where he may succeed or 
fail according to his own efforts. 


Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 


You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom. And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibil- 
ity and freedom for his business that 
marks his birthright as an individual. 


Someday he may hear, as you have 
heard, voices that say, ‘Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread’’—as if man lived 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to mediocrity, 
instead of assuring to all, under law, an 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts, 
conscious of their obligations to others. 


What that son of yours learns at your 
knee will decide whether or not he will 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta- 
tion and tyranny. And because of what 
you teach him, he too may one day look 
with that same foolish pride on his own son 
to say, ‘Someday he may be President—"’ 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the trath about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Thrifty 


New Englanders read 
THE BOSTON GLOBE, 
logical vehicle for 
your financial advertis- 
ing message. 
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COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 136 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been dec ared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL. Treasurer 


(= Crown Cork & SEAL 
ComPANY, INC. . 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty-six and one- 
quarter cents ($.56%) per share on the $2.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inec., payable on March 15, 1944, to 
the stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 29, 1944. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
January 27, 1944. 


COLUMBIA 


PICTURES 


4, CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
683%4¢ per share on the $2.75 Preferred 
Stock of this corporation, payable Febru- 
ary 15, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 1, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, January 18, 1944. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


415-K WALNUT ST. 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 
curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpora- 
tions, etc. Send full description for price offered. 


T. WEBBER 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
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national advertisers 
recognize the unique quality of the audience 
reached by FINANCIAL WORLD. They 
realize that a sizable security portfolio and 
an excess of income for investment are the 
prerequisites of subscribers to a journal 
which deals with the management of money. 


Here is a circulation representing “active 
wealth.” 


Thus, FINANCIAL WORLD attracts ‘Men 
With Money"—leaders in many fields of 
endeavor — successful executives of large 
corporations — progressive businessmen — 
molders of opinion in their communities— 
the cream of America in affluence and 


influence. 


ASSURANCE! 


The relatively high $15.00 annual sub- 
scription rate for FINANCIAL WORLD 
assures the advertiser that his message will 
be carefully read and seriously considered 
by people of means who logically are inter- 
ested in financial or industrial developments. 


FINANCIAL WORLD readership is 100 
per cent prepaid—no “forced” circulation 
to maintain a guarantee—no group offers 
or "club plans"—no cut rates or free pre- 
miums—no subscription continued without 
charge beyond its expiration date. To the 

’ advertiser this is assurance of NO WASTE 
CIRCULATION. 


SEND FOR RATE CARD 
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86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Trust 
Company 
President 
J. Luther 

Cleveland 


Son of a Texas 
grain merchant 

Finfoto —born in Cle- 
burne, Texas. . . . Attended Texas 
public schools and completed his for- 
mal education at Eastman’s School. 
Poughkeepsie, New York. . .. Started 
in the banking business at 19 years 
of age, initially in a minor capacity 
with the American National Bank, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. . . . After a 
dozen years of banking experience he 
went to New York to join the Guar- 
anty Trust Company as assistant sec- 
retary—in mid-1925 he was appoint- 
ed assistant vice president and three 
years later advanced to a vice presi- 
dency—his election as president of 
the bank came last month. Outdoor 
sports are both hunting and fishing— 
also a proficient golfer. Father: two 
sons and one daughter. 


American 
Machine & 
Foundry 
President 
Herbert H. 


Leonard 


Product of Or- 
ono, Maire... . 
Public school Finfoto 
educated, and graduated from the 
University of Maine (B.S. and Phi 
Kappa Phi). . . . Has spent all his 
life in the machinery field, starting 
with the L. W. Pond Machine Com- 
pany in 1901. . . . He was president 
and treasurer of the Consolidated 
Packaging Machinery Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York, and had been 


Guaranty 


serving as engineering consultant and 
a director of American Machine & 


_ Foundry Company when he was 


elected president of the latter com- 
pany late last year to succeed More- 
head Patterson, who became _ board 
chairman. Mr. Leonard calls his fa- 
vorite hobby “gardening,” and exer- 
cises his talents on his ‘‘Marhawlen 
Farm” at South Shaftsbury, Ver- 
mont. Also follows both baseball and 
football, as a fan. Father: one son 
and one daughter. 


Pharis Tire 
& Rubber 
President 
Furber 
Marshall 


A_ wholesale 
butcher’s son— 
born in Roch- 
ester, New 
Hampshire. . . . Finfoto 
Prepared at public schools in New- 
port, R. I., for Brown University 
(“B” in football and baseball; Kappa 
Sigma), but left at the close of three 
years to enlist in the Army‘in World 
War I... . After the war he went to 
work for the Western Petroleum 
Company, and in 1927 became presi- 
dent of the Bendix Service Corpora- 
tion in Chicago. . . . Three years later 
he was elected president of a subsi- 
diary of Bendix Aviation in Troy, 
Ohio—he was serving in an execu- 
tive capacity with Bendix when in- 
vited to take the presidency of Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Company in early 
1943. Active in civic and charitable 
organizations in Newark, Ohio, where 
he now lives. Calls his favorite hobby 
“outdoor cooking’’—is also an ardent 
baseball and football fan. | 
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Subscribers are invited to make 
suggestions for personality sketches 
of executives of their corporations for 
use in this column. 
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INVESTMENT 

COMPETITION, 
DECADENCE? 


The foremost exponent of competitive bid- 
ding in investment banking sees need for 
revival of courage in corporate financing 


By Cyrus Eaton 


hall we have a revival of honest 
competition in private finance or 
will we persist in our present ways 
until the Government takes over all 


of the banking business in America? 


That, as I see it, is the crux of the 
current controversy over competitive 
bidding for new security issues and 
of the related struggle over regional 
finance. 

The Government is already obliged 
to be loaning $27 billion to American 
business and agriculture, through 
thirty or more lending agencies. So 
obviously there is something wrong 
with private finance, and federal dom- 
ination of the banking field is not jusc 
an idle threat. 


WHAT AILS PRIVATE BANKING? 


’ My diagnosis of the ills of the pri- 
vate banking business—without pre- 
tending to be complete—is that crea- 
tive force is at a low ebb in the money 
markets, and willingness to take risks 
has practically disappeared. This, I 
think, is especially the case with the 
self-styled banking leadership in New 
York, where the big commercial banks 
have become hardly more than 
morgues for government bonds and 


cash, while the half dozen or so in- 


vestment banking houses that eu- 
phemistically call themselves the 
“majors” have developed a positive 
phobia about taking normal business 
risks with the timid money—most of 
it is closely akin to trust funds—that 
forms their capital. 

Another reason for the pusillanim- 
ity of the so-called “majors,” in addi- 
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tion to the cautious nature of 
their capital, is the dearth of pow- 
erful personalities among them. 
Their business is largely inherit- 
ed, but the capital, the courage 
and the brains of the financial 
giants who originally secured the 
business have not been an equally 
prominent part of the heritage. 


LAWYERS’ INFLUENCE 


The trepidation of the “majors” is 
also attributable, in no small measure, 
to their dependence on the big New 
York law firms to supply the ingen- 
uity in which they, themselves, are 
lacking. The lawyers, for all their 
wisdom and their skill in their own 
profession, are poor tutors for the in- 
vestment banking business. Their 
ceunsel invariably favors caution over 
courage, and their training and ex- 
perience naturally incline them to the 
distorted view that the intrinsic worth 


The Author 


he author of this discussion is well 

known as a philosopher, as well as an 
industrialist and banker of long experience. 
He founded the Republic Steel Corporation, 
and in addition to his membership in the 
investment banking firm of Otis & Com- 
pany, he also is a director of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cliffs Corporation, National 
Refining Company and Steep Rock Iron 
Mines, Ltd., and is a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and several other edu- 
cational institutions. 

The views expressed in this discussion 
are, of course, those of the author himself 
and are not to be construed as representa 
tions of the policy of FrnanctaAL Wortp. 
—The Editors. 
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CYRUS EATON 


of an issue of securities rests more 
on obscure and restrictive legal docu- 
ments than on the ability of the man- 
agement of the issuing company to 
conduct its business successfully. 

Parenthetically, it should. be added 
that the influence of the lawyers not 
only on the “majors,” but on the en- 
tire security business, has been greatly 
heightened in recent years by the 
growing legal complexities of doing 
business under the ever-increasing 
mass of federal and state regulatory 
laws. By the same token, those other 
highly respectable, but equally para- 
sitical, professions of accounting and 
engineering have come to enjoy an 
unprecedented position of importance 
in the investment banking world, al- 
though no audit or engineer’s report 
ever increased the intrinsic value of 
any stock or bond issue one jot or 
iota. 

In recognition of their own weak- 
ness, the “majors” have banded to- 
gether in an effort to preserve their 
inherited business, and it is from this 
phenomenon that investment banking, 
as carried on today, gets its markedly 
non-competitive character. Thus the 


_ pattern for practically all high grade 


corporate financing, excepting such 
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utility and railroad issues as are sold 
at competitive bidding, is the same: 
One of the “majors” manages the un- 


' derwriting, while the others are auto- 


matically assigned to their usual 
places in the top brackets, and the rest 
of the issue is divided up in small 
amounts among a hundred or more of 
the faithful smaller houses. 
Underwriting participations 
houses both large and small follow 
practically the same percentages from 
issue to issue; the house that is dis- 
satisfied with the size of its partici- 
pation knows better than to register 
more than a mild protest if it wants 
to be included in future financing. 
The selling group, usually including 
several hundred other securities deal- 
ers in addition to the underwgiters, 
is organized in the same automatic 
way, each house submissively accept- 


Next Week 
Beginning: 


How to Invest 
$3,000, $5,000 
and $10,000 


ing the “‘majors’ ” estimate of its cap- 


acity. 

NO RISKS FOR THE “MAJORS” 
After an issue has been set up, if 

market conditions look propitious for 


a perfectly risk-free transaction, then 
the “majors” will proceed with the 


RAILROAD DEBT 
RETIREMENT WILL CONTINUE 


Total for 1944 will probably be smaller than the aggregate 
retired in 1943 but substantial debt reduction is expected 


omplete figures on 1943 debt re- 
C tirements of railroad companies 
are not yet available, but there is 
ample evidence of progress surpass- 
ing that of 1942, in which year Class 
I roads (other than those undergo- 
ing reorganization) cut their debt by 
$324.3 million. The total for the two 
years was probably not far below $1 
billion. 

Estimated 1943 debt retirements of 
some of the more important railroads 
appear in the tabulation. 

These estimates allow for offsets, 
such as new issues of equipment trust 
certificates. In most cases, net debt 
reductions have been effected through 
bond redemptions, purchases of ob- 
ligations in the open market, and in- 
vitations of tenders. But there have 
been instances of important retire- 
ments of other types of debt. Illinois 
Central paid off $27 million RFC 
loans, the final repayment of $15 mil- 
lion having been financed through 
sale of an equal amount of equipment 
trust certificates (against unencum- 
bered equipment). 

Open market purchases have had 
an important influence upon market 
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trends of a number of railroad bonds 
in recent months. Because the peak 
of earnings for the industry as a 
whole was passed in 1943, and the 
net cost of wage increases in 1944 
(after tax offsets) may amount to 
$100 million or more, there have been 
some predictions of a sharp curtail- 
ment of debt reduction programs this 
year. 

Aggregate debt retirements will 
probably decline, but it is easily pos- 
sible that the total for 1944 will 


public offering. But let the slightest 
upset occur in the markets or even 
let the big institutional investors look 
a little coolly on the proposed securi- 
ties, and the ‘“‘majors,”’ despite the wide 
division of liability in the underwrit- 
ing group, will wait weeks, months 
and sometimes years before bringing 
out an issue—or will abandon it com- 
pletely, regardless of the financial 
hardship that delay or abandonment 
may work on the issuing corporation. 

Where this happens to an issuing 
company, especially to one of the sub- 
stantial number with whose directors 
and management the “majors” enjoy 
pleasant social relations, the resulting 
financial embarrassment must “be 
stoically endured by the company’s 
existing security holders unless the 
Government comes to the rescue. 


(Please turn to page 24) 


amount to $300 million to $400 mil- 
lion. Unless the end of the war comes 
much sooner than expected, net earn- 
ings—although lower than in 1942 
and 1943—should be substantially 
greater than in any other year since 
1929. And it will be possible to use 
a larger percentage of earnings in 
debt retirements, because many roads 
have built up surplus cash holdings 
(above working capital requirements ) 
in the face of heavy expenditures for 
bond purchases and redemptions. 


How the Railroads Cut Their Debts in 1943 


Company ( Millions) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $28.2 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 9.0 
Baltimore & Ohio............ 72.3 
Boston & Maine............. 5.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 7.2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 16. 
Delaware & Hudson......... 13.3 
Illinois Central ............. 46.5 


Company (Millions) 
Louisville & Nashville....... 7$15.8 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ...... 12.9 
New York Central........... 26.4 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis... 5.4: 
Northern Pacific ............ 10.1 
Pere Marquette. $8.4 
Southern Pacific ............ 72.0 
Southern Railway............ 11.5 
Western Maryland .......... 2.1 


*Year ended Aug. 31, 1943. tIncluding $6 million bonds redeemed Jan. 1. {Since Oct., 1942. 
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WHAT WRONG 
WITH CHEMICAL 
COMPANY ISSUES? 


Industrials rose 14 per cent in 1943 
but the chemicals gained only 2.4 per 
cent. Price-earnings ratios ease off 


fter several decades during which 

the glamor and growth poten- 
tialities of the chemical shares com- 
manded substantial price premiums, 
in more recent years the chemicals as 
a group have failed to keep pace with 
the general stock market. 

The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages in 1943 touched a low of 119.26, 
and closed the year at 135.89—they 
now are around 138. The gain from 
the low to the final prices of the year 
was 14 per cent, with today’s prices 
about 16.5 per cent above last year’s 
low. Standard Statistics’ chemical 
stock index made a low of 92.1 and 
closed the year at 94.3, a gain of 2.4 
per cent. Some further recovery has 
been effected since the first of this 
year, with the index currently at 95.7, 
but even at that the gain from the 
1943 low is only 3.9 per cent. 


Finfoto 


the year’s earlier high, while the 
chemical group, made up of 24 chem- 
ical issues (excluding du Pont de 
Nemours), was still 10.5 per cent 
under the group’s 1943 high. Many 
of the principal chemicals, however, 
closed the year 15 to more than 20 
per cent below their 1943 highs. 
Developments in the chemical field 
do not suggest any significant down- 
swing in chemical company profits in 
1944, nor any threat to current divi- 
dend rates justifying loss of investor 
confidence in the shares. The fact of 
the matter is that there had been an 
over-appraisal of the group, resulting 
in too great price-earnings ratios. 
Over-appraisal of the chemical 
shares is not a recent-year develop- 
ment, but is almost traditional. This 


Modern chemical transportation 


No earnings statements covering 
all of 1943 are available as yet, and 
in some instances no interim reports 
have been issued. But sufficient in- 
terim reports and unofficial estimates 
have been disclosed to indicate that 
1943 earnings of the chemicals are 
likely to be in the neighborhood of 
1942 results, and on this basis the 
principal chemicals are now selling at 
between 12 and 20 times earnings-— 
a more modest appraisal than pre- 
vailed in earlier years. 


EARNINGS PATTERN 


The pattern of chemical earnings 
appears to be pretty well set, for the 
better part of 1944 at least. Produc- 
tion is not likely to expand much fur- 
ther, aside from the production of 


j is shown by the following tabulation chemicals for synthetic rubber and 
sf CHEMICALS SLUGGISH of price-to-earnings ratios of a num- aviation gas. There even may be a 
° In 1942 the industrial average ber of important chemical issues at moderate easing of demand during 
1 Ftouched a low of 92.92, and the their high prices in 1939 and 1942 the latter part of the year while the 
> Gchemical index made a low of 72.1. and the highest reached prior to industry adjusts itself to cutbacks and 
> @The industrials’ advance from the 1939. program alterations in chemical-using 
) 1942 low to the 1943 close was 46,2 Mes Se ala a industries, and that takes in pretty 
cent, while the chemicals gained peiuction.. 34.3-to-l 167-to-1 1938. 462461 Much the whole gamut of industries 
only 30.8 per cent in the same period. Chemical 161-to-} 1%8..33.3-to-l_ engaged in war production. Any cur- 
The sluggishness of the chemicals Com. "Solvents. 26.2-to-1 1997. .35.4-to-1 tailment of income, however, will be 
is br ought into still sharper _Telief Du Pont de Nem. tht mainly at the expense of taxes. 
when it is considered that the indus- een ene terete a ae At the outset of the war, chemical 
) trial average at the close of the year consumption by non-essential in- 
g Bhad advanced to within 7 per cent of  U-S.ind. Chem, 180-to-1 11.2-to-1 1987..382-to.1  dustries was sharply curtailed, but 
9 
, Highlights of the Leading Chemicals 
4. Earnings per Share —-—-_—_, 
Q Allied Chemical $9.67 $9.24 $7.00 $6.00 165 -140¥% 
4 American Cyanamid “B”............. 2.42 1.95 a$1.27 a$1.73 b0.60 —_-b0.60 36% 
c2.10 2.51 d0.55 d0.53 0.60 1.00 19 - 12 
Dow e7.14 e6.35 £3.63 £2.75 3.00 3.00 153 -122% 
5 DuPont de Nemours................. 7.44 5.07 a3.56 a3.65 4.25 4.25 159% -134 
4 Heyden Chemical g2.26 75 79 20 
1.90 1.26 a0.82 al.08 1.12% 1.00 2714- 19% 
4.90 3.75 a2.76 a2.77 2.25 2.25 921%4- 75% 
Victor Chemical Works.............. 1.59 1.34 al.07 a0.°8 1.10 1.10 26%- 20% 


a—9 months to September 20. b—Also $0.75 in 5% preferred stock. 
e—Fiscal year ended May 31 of following year. 
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ce—Fiscal year ended June 30 of following year. d—3 months to September 30. 
f—6 months to November %. g—Adjusted to 4-for-1 stock split-up. 
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with the swing over to war work the 
demand for chemicals expanded rap- 
idly. Despite greatly narrowed mar- 
gins, taxes and higher costs, earnings 
have held up well and should suffer 
no particular setback while the war 
demand continues. 

In the postwar period the resump- 
tion of civilian production to meet the 
present pent-up demand for non-es- 
sential or rationed goods, will pro- 
vide the industry with a substantial 
outlet for its production, while the 
many new war-born products, as well 
as many cost-reducing improvements 
which have been worked out in old 
processes, should enable the industry 
to maintain step with the progress 
and activity of general industry. 

All in all, there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the chemical 
shares, and the apparently backward 
action of the group during the past 
several years has been largely in the 
nature of a correction of previous 
maladjustments. Refusal to pay ex- 
orbitant premiums for glamour is one 
reflection of growing sophistication 
among investors. But this does not 
bar a return of the chemical group to 
a position of leadership during the 
years ahead—although perhaps on a 
more realistic price-earnings basis 
than that of the past several decades. 


Tel. & Tel. to Cut 
Long Distance Tolls 


eductions in interstate telephone 
toll rates which, it is estimated, 
will amount to $8 million annually, 
will take effect March 1 under an 
agreement reached between the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph’ Com- 
pany and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Most of the reduction, about $5.6 
million, will result from placing the 
night long distance rate in effect at 6 
P.M., instead of 7 P.M. The other 
$2.3 million represents a reduction in 
the overtime rates on teletypewriter 
message service. The additional hour 


.for placing long-distance calls at the 


night rate is expected to benefit most 
the armed services and others away 
from home. 

A year ago the Bell System re- 


duced the nation’s long-distance tele- 


phone bill an estimated $34.7 mil- 
lion through reductions in overtime 
charges and in rates for leased 
private-line telephone, telegraph and 
radio-program transmission services. 


NEW CROP 
COMETS APPEARS 


SEC investigates stock gyrations as merger 
rumors return to style, stirring the imagination 
of the public much as they did in the late 20s 


— in the late 1920s, when there 
seemed no end to the upward 
trend of quotations, although they 
were even then beginning to abandon 
realities for sometimes nebulous “fu- 
ture possibilities,’ no word com- 
manded more instantly alert attention 
than “merger.” Let an exhausted 
situation be injected with the magic 
whisper “It’s going into a merger!” 
and it soared anew to ever dizzier 
heights until its riders lost all touch 
with terra firma in the intoxication of 
heading for the moon. 


NO. IMAGINATION? 


What if some stocks did sell at 30 
or more times their current earn- 
ings? Didn’t people have any imag- 
inations? Couldn’t they visualize the 
wonderful increase in future incomes 
which, in combination with equally 
wonderful future savings through 
consolidation, were going to make 
current earnings look pitiful by com- 
parison? Yes, they could, and that 
was the trouble—everything good 
was exaggerated and everything bad 
was underestimated if not shrugged 
off entirely in those days. 

What’s in a merger? If well con- 
ceived, there was then and is now 
plenty of good. Consider the recent 
Western Union-Postal Telegraph 
combination. Each of the competing 
telegraph offices across, or up and 
down the street from each other, 
may have been doing but half the 
business it could, yet each had had 
to erect and maintain its own sepa- 
rate facilities and organizations. This 
was true not only of local offices or 
agencies but, behind them, also of 
thousands of miles of wire systems, 
huge central stations with complicated 
and expensive equipment, warehouses 
loaded down with new and replace- 
ment materials, repair shops and labo- 
ratories for extensive technological 
research and development. 

Each system, too, had to staff all 


these facilities with countless em- 
ployees ranging from engineers 
through maintenance men, telegraph- 


ers and typists down to messengers. 


To finance, build and operate these 
great systems, each had had to or- 
ganize large corporations, sell heavy 
security issues upon which interest 
and dividends were supposed to be 
paid, and coordinate and manage the 
whole with the best executive person- 
nels money could hire. 

Aside from the improved services 
to the public that led to authorization 
of this particular merger—requiring 
Congressional legislation—the dollar- 
and-cents savings in elimination of 
duplication both of facilities and per- 
sonnel offer tremendous possibilities 
for savings. But—and here is the 
important point—it is now  recog- 
nized that this can be no magic over- 
night transition with the dollar sav- 
ings already deposited in the con- 
solidation’s banks when we awaken 
tomorrow morning. It’s going to 
take time—lots of it before the full 
advantages can possibly be realized. 


PRINCIPAL REASONS 


To cite just two principal reasons, 
(1) alert organized labor bars whole- 
sale dismissals, so labor savings must 
accrue gradually through voluntary 
severances, retirements and deaths; 
and (2) duplicating facilities can’t 
be wished into cash—where they are 
owned they must be sold or trans- 
ferred, and where they are leased they 
must await terminations. Publicity 
on these facts kept the stocks from 
“running away.” 

So much for genuine mergers. 


Today, we are witnessing a reversion 


to merger “rumors” somewhat rem- 
iniscent of the past and some of the 


resulting stock comets are burning 


themselves out on lack of confirma- 

tions or outright denials. There have 

been at least three recent sensational 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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GOOD POSTWAR 
OUTLOOK FOR AUTO 
PARTS 


Reconversion problems and speculative risks 
vary, but the general outlook points to a large 
volume of business and satisfactory profits 


anufacturers of auto parts and 
M accessories account for a large 
part of the current $10 billion annual 
rate of war production by the auto- 
motive industries. Output is widely 
diversified, and some types of arma- 
ment contracts will be subject to can- 
cellation over the next few months 
as military requirements change. But 
orders for parts which go into the 
assembly of military vehicles and air- 
craft account for the major part of 
war business, and there is no present 
sign of slackening in demand in these 
categories. Thus, the large majority 
of companies in this field will con- 
tinue to operate at a high rate, at least 
until the victory is gained in Europe. 


CONTRACTS CANCELLED 


The Automotive Council For War 
Production recently announced that 
nearly $2 billion of war contracts and 
subcontracts have been cancelled in 
the automotive industries (including 
automobile manufacturers). The cut- 
backs have been mainly in ordnance; 
a heavy truck building program has 
been scheduled for 1944, and no 
sharp decline in aggregate production 
of the auto parts industry is likely 
until aircraft manufacture is cur- 
tailed. Since aircraft contracts will 


be among the last to be re- 
duced, it seems probable that 
plans will be well under way 
for resumption of automobile manu- 
facturing by that time. 

The transition to civilian business 
will be easy for some of the com- 
panies in this group, but others will 
encounter varying degrees of diffi- 
culty in the readjustment period. 
Electric Storage Battery will have 
practically no reconversion problem ; 
batteries for military vehicles, tanks, 
airplanes, submarines, etc., are simi- 
lar to its normal products, and the 
company was able to shift to war pro- 
duction with only a minor expansion 
of plants. The roller bearing com- 
panies (Bower, Timken, and Marlin- 
Rockwell) should be able to change 
over quickly; also the manufacturers 
of truck parts (Spicer, Timken De- 
troit Axle). Doehler Die Casting re- 
ports that changes in equipment to a 
war basis were so slight that the ma- 
chinery can be readapted to peace- 
time production with little delay. 

The 1942 report of Raybestos- 
Manhattan mentions “the many prob- 
lems which have confronted us in the 
conversion of peace time products to 
war products,’ but reconversion 
should not prove very difficult; fric- 


Finfoto 


Ten Good Stocks in the Auto Parts Group 


*Earnings Per Share 


Company: ’ 1941 1942 1943 Price Yield 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass..... $5.48 $6.78 ac$4.45 $3.00 45 6.60% 
Borg-Warner 3.20 3.09 3.14 1.60 36 444 
Bower Roller Bearing....... 3.76 b288 3.27 250 39 #641 
Briggs & Stratton..........- 3.89 6.00 3.00 40 7.50 
Doehler Die Casting..... 437 b2.71 3.48 1.87% 33 5.65 
Electric Auto-Lite .......... 490 b3.41 3.14 2.00 38 5.25 
Electric Storage Battery..... 3.65 b2.20 fi.ll 2.00 41 4.88 
Raybestos-Manhattan ....... 3.27. b2.58 ac2.04 2.12% 30 7.08 
Thompson Products ........ 5.36 b6.49 6.43 150 34 441 


* 1942-43 fi ub; to sible effects of renegotiation of government contracts, unless 
otherwise 6 June 30. a—After provision for estimated effects of re- 
negotiation, b—After refunds provided in renegotiation agreements, c—9 months ended Sept. 30. 
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Dividends Recent 
1943 i 


Assembly operation 


tion materials for clutches and brakes, 
and rubber parts used in airplanes, 
jeeps, tanks, and ships do not differ 
greatly from the company’s normal 
lines. 

On the other hand, Briggs, Hou- 
daille-Hershey, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Motor Products, Murray and others 
have taken assignments which are 
considerably removed from the nor- 
mal lines of activity. Most of the 
companies in this category will have 
to do extensive retooling before their 
facilities are ready for resumption of 
civilian goods production. Bendix, 
Bohn Aluminum, Eaton and Thomp- 
son Products had large participation 
in aircraft parts before the war; this 
division of their business has grown 
tremendously over the past two years. 
When aircraft production slumps, re- 
sumption of automobile manufactur- 
ing will afford sufficient volume to 
produce satisfactory profits after the 
initial readjustmeénts are effected. 


WELL DIVERSIFIED 


Borg-Warner and Briggs & Strat- 
ton are well diversified, and will find 
many outlets for their products in 
civilian durable goods lines in addi- 
tion to their normal automobile busi- 
ness. It is difficult to gauge the ex- 
tent to which new products will affect 
the fortunes of individual companies 
usually identified with the auto parts 
group, but technological advances 
and the experience gained in war pro- 
duction suggest interesting possibili- 
ties, especially for companies such as 
Bohn Aluminum and Doehler Die 
Casting. New light alloys and die 
casting techniques are expected to 
find applications in a. wide variety of 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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BOOM AHEAD 
FOR HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT MAKERS 


Market trend of shares of principal com- 
panies reflects confidence in profitable post- 
war activity based largely on deferred demand 


_ the dam created by wartime 
shortages and restrictions on 
production for civilian purchase of 
such standard household articles as 
floor coverings, stoves and other 
heme furnishings and equipment, lies 
a rapidly expanding pool of deferred 
demand. From time to time there has 
been some easing of restrictions or 
some improvement in the material- 
shortage situation, permitting a trickle 
of goods into the civilian channel, but 
not enough to offset the rate at which 
the level of postponed purchases has 
been rising. 

An index to the volume of consum- 
er demand which awaits makers of 
household articles in the postwar pe- 
riod is furnished by C. V. Sorenson 
of the American Gas Association, who 
estimates a postwar replacement de- 
mand for 8 million modern gas ranges, 
5 million automatic gas heaters and 2 
million gas refrigerators. 

As the peace draws nearer, further 
relaxation of restrictions can be an- 
ticipated, but this is only one factor 
in the situation. Of even greater 
weight are the factors of material sup- 
plies and of manpower, and the un- 
certainties in these directions, as well 
as cutbacks in production of some 
products, tend to cloud the near- 
er term prospects for the several 
branches of the industry. Not until 
the transition to a peacetime economy 


is well under way will the full impact 
of released demand be felt. For the 
duration the principal makers of 
household goods will be concerned 
largely with production and sales re- 
lated directly to the war effort. 

Reflecting currently profitable war- 
time operations, and in anticipation of 
the sales boom which appears certain 
to be enjoyed in the postwar era, 
shares of the principal household fur- 
nishings makers have shown greater 
buoyancy lately than the average in- 
dustrial security. 


STOVE MAKERS 


The stove foundry companies felt 
the stress of war at the very begin- 
ning of the conflict when, because of 
the necessity for conserving steel, 
production was limited to armed ser- 
vices requirements. Kalamazoo Stove 
& Furnace was among the first to 
seek armament business to expand its 
share in the war program, and others 
in the stove group followed. On Aug- 
ust 24 last, nation-wide rationing of 
stoves was relaxed to include a cer- 
tificate-of-necessity plan, but no great 
volume of civilian distribution has 
been reached under this procedure. 
Of the three stove makers, Kalamazoo 
faces probably the greatest postwar 
problem for it will have to rearrange 
its sales outlets. In 1940 Kalamazoo 
had 340 branch stores, but currently 


operates only 80. American Stove’s 
distribution is through established 
channels, and normally about 40 per 
cent of Florence’s output was taken 
by Sears, Roebuck & Company, which 
owns 30 per cent of its. capita] stock. 

No reconversion problems of im- 
portance face the companies in other 
branches of the household furnishings 
group. Armstrong Cork’s output of 
building products, insulation, floor 
coverings and glass containers, now 
going to war or to essential indus- 
tries, will shift readily into channels 
leading to civilian consumers. Nar- 
row margins and ceiling prices have 
limited profit expansion and _ the 
peacetime prospect is brightened by 
the likelihood that these handicaps 
will be removed or lessened. Much 
the same comment applies to Congo- 
leum-Nairn. Camp construction has 
declined but the reduced demand 
from this source has been offset by 
increasing demands from the ship- 
building industry. 

While carpet makers have been per- 
mitted to produce their regular lines 
up to about 25 per cent of their rate 
of output in the first half of 1941 
(with the use of rayon extender this 
works out to about 35 per cent) Mo- 
hawk Carpet and Bigelow-Sanford 
will continue to devote the larger part 
of their facilities to government 
orders for cotton duck, blankets, tar- 
paulins and similar products. Each 
has a substantial backlog of accepted 
but unfilled orders on its books, suffi- 
cient to assure capacity operations 
for the duration despite any early cut- 
back in government contracts. 

Were only current and _ nearby 
earnings possibilities considered, the 
shares of the principal units in the 
household group might be regarded 
as generously priced. But in view of 
the deferred demand, most of which 
will be carried over into the postwar 
period, the issues do not appear to 
have completely exhausted their long- 
er term possibilities. 


How the Principal House Furnishing Issues Line Up 


--— Annual —— Interim ——— 

1941 1942 1942 1943 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.......... 1.61 1.51 al.12 al.12 


a—9 months to Sept. 30. b—6 months to June 30. 


-——Dividends—— Price Range Recent 
1942 1942 1943-44 Price 

$1.20 $1.20 1914-12 19 
1.35 1.35 4034-30 39 
2.00 2.00 . 40 -27% 39 
1.25 1.00 25 -17% 22 
2.00 2.00 36% -25% 36 
0.60 0.80 1914-123 18 
2.00 2.00 31%-17% 31 
1.25 1.00 28 -16% 27 
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CONSOLIDATED 
EDISON SHOWS 
BIG SALES GAINS 


Output has been showing increases 
up to 40 per cent but 1943 earn- 
ings will be little changed from 1942 


onsolidated Edison, serving a 

large part of the New York met- 
ropolitan area, was one of the last of 
the big electric and gas systems to 
show the effects of rising demands 
for utility services. Total operating 
revenues advanced only to $260.9 mil- 
lion in 1942, compared with $259.7 
million in 1941, and $256.9 million in 
1940. It was not until March of 1943 
that electric output recorded gains of 
as much as 10 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. But from that point on, 
sales of electricity. began to climb 
rapidly. 


‘OUTPUT GAINS 


The Consolidated Edison system’s 
electric output (which normally ac- 
counts for about four-fifths of total 
revenues) has been showing gains of 
35 to 40 per cent since last Septem- 
ber. With the exception of districts 
not served by this company, such as 
northern New Jersey and the Long 
Island aircraft manufacturing centers, 
the metropolitan area turned out to 
be more or less of an “orphan’’ when 
the large war contracts were awarded 
in 1942. Partial success of efforts to 
obtain government business for New 
York’s small manufacturing indus- 
tries was probably responsible for 
some of the improvement in the 
company’s operating statistics which 
began last spring. However, a con- 
siderable part of the gain presumably 
stemmed from a development which 
was cloaked in_ secrecy until a few 
weeks ago. 

Probably not one New Yorker in 
a hundred knew that an aluminum 
plant was in operation within the city 
limits until it was announced, on De- 
cember 31, that two “pot lines” in 
Queens County would be shut down 
in accordance with the “cut-back” in 
the program for production of the 
vitally important commodity. Alum- 
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inum production requires 
a large amount of electri- 
cal power, and the plants 
were established to make 
use of the large surplus of electric 
energy available in the New York 
area. But it is doubtful that the busi- 
ness produced any appreciable profit 
for the utility company, and its loss 
has little bearing on 1944 or long- 
range earnings prospects. 

In view of the current difficulties in 
obtaining adequate supplies of coal 
for the steam generating plants, some 
reduction in the industrial load would 
probably be welcomed, although there 
was little evidence of such a trend in 
weekly output reports through Janu- 
ary 16. 

Consolidated Edison is intercon- 
nected with the Niagara Hudson 
system; beginning in 1941, the com- 
pany sent a large amount of electric 
power upstate. Demand under this 
interchange arrangement is probably 
a stabilizing factor. 


IMPORTANT INFLUENCES 


The most important influences on 
Consolidated Edison’s earnings in re- 
cent years have been depreciation 
charges and taxes, although rate re- 
ductions and increases in wages and 
other operating expenses have. also 
been significant. In 1938, the New 
York Public Service Commission or- 
dered adoption of the uniform system 
of accounts, under which system the 
difference between original cost and 
book cost of properties must be seg- 
regated in an adjustment account, 
with a view to its eventual amortiza- 
tion. 

Up to that time, the company had 
been charging $18 million to $19 mil- 
lion annually for depreciation (retire- 
ment expense) ; this charge was in- 
creased to $25 million in 1939 and to 
$28.8 million in 1941 and 1942. 


Finfoto 


A Consolidated Edison plant 


Taxes increased from $2.90 a share 
in 1932 to $5.49 a share in 1941, 
mostly because of the sharp rise in 
Federal tax rates and the new forms 
of Federal taxation, including the tax 
on sales of electrical energy. There 
was a further increase in Federal in- 
come taxes in 1942, from $15 million 
to $16.8 million. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS 


The consolidated report for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1942, shows a substantial decline in 
tax deductions and, as a result, an 
increase in earnings per common 
share to $1.84 compared with $1.54 
in the preceding twelvemonth. How- 
ever, this reflects bookkeeping adjust- 
ments, and a footnote to the report 
states that “it is expected that accru- 
als for the calendar year 1943 will 
approximate those of 1942.” Like- 
wise, it is fair to assume that the 1943 
earnings report will show _ little 
change in net income from the $1.79 
a share realized the preceding year. 

Because of a large invested capital 
base, the company has not been sub- 
ject to excess profits taxes, but would 
probably have to pay some EPT un- 
der the provisions of the new tax leg- 
islation now in Congress. Although 
the Senate version is not as severe on 
companies having large capitalizations 
as is that passed by the House, it 
might result in an increase in Consol- 
idated Edison’s Federal taxes amount- 
ing to roughly 20 cents a share. The 
effects cannot be accurately gauged 
until the tax bill is enacted; further- 
more, it is possible that some of the 
impact might be averted by abandon- 
ing consolidated returns and using 

‘(Please turn to page 29) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL WorLp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data 6n these items. 


Consult in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1944 


Armour 
Ata price of 5%, duration and 
postwar prospects justify retention 
where speculative risks are permis- 
sible. (Arrears on $6 pr. pfd. $28.50, 
on 7% pfd. $42, Jan. 2.) October 
year sales broke records at over $1.4 
billion vs. $1.3 billion in 1941-42, and 
common net would have made a bet- 
ter comparison than the $1.97 vs. 
$1.89 reported but for much more 
than doubled taxes on income ($5.77 
vs. $2.50) and a new provision (44 
cents) for replacement of basic “‘lifo” 
inventories. (Also FW, Aug. 11.) 


Avery (B.F.) & Sons Cc 

In more than tripling from a 1942 
low of 234 to present 9 (on N. Y. 
Curb), stock. has largely. discounted 
speculative possibilities in: trade im- 
provement. (Single 50-cent Oct. div. 
yields 5.6%.) Manufacturing farm 
tractors and implements, company has 
a record of successive but widely 
varying profits every year since 1934, 
with a peak of $1.26 on the common 
stock in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942, but a drop to 42 cents in 
1942-43 as a result of WPB restric- 
tions. Relaxation of these restrictions 
and improvement in the raw materials 
situation suggest something of a 
come-back in the year to end next 
June, although manpower continues 
troublesome. 


Bell Aircraft C+ 
Postwar uncertainties appear well 
discounted at 13—approximating re- 
negotiated earnings in two ‘years. 
(Paid $1 and 10% in stk. in 1943.) 
Company is recognized as having 
done a good job in producing P-39 
and later Airacobras, has been com- 
mended for so quickly attaining vol- 
ume in new B-29 super-bombers and, 
probably of greatest postwar signifi- 
cance, is developer of the American 


version of the new jet propulsion: 


(“rocket”) plane, powered by Gen- 
eral Electric. Adjusted for last 


10 


year’s stock dividend, 1942 renego- 
tiated net equalled $7.75 vs. $5.05 in 
1941 and higher volume should have 
largely offset lower margins in 1943. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil C+ 

Stock is normally a commodity 
speculation. Recent price, 16. (Reg. 
$1 an. div. yields 6.3%.) Company 
produces cottonseed oil, meal and 
cake, cotton linters and cattle feed, as 
well as peanuts and soy beans. Its 
fiscal year ends June. 30, and in 1943, 
a slight reduction in sales and ginning 
revenues was translated into a net of 
$1.87 vs. $1.97 per share on the mod- 
est 255,000 shares of capital stock, 
ahead of which are neither bonds nor 
preferred stocks. With $2.6 million 
cash and U. S. Governments more 
than tripling $808,901 current liabili- 
ties, the stock’s equity in net quick as- 
sets equalled $15.77 per share last 
June. 


Commonwealth & So., pfd. Cc. 


Advance from 1942 low of 21% to 
current 82 reflects progress toward 
reorganization. (Pref. rate is $6, 
and arrears $27.50 on Jan: 3; 1942 
payments totalling $4.75 would yield 
5.8%.) Integration is well advanced, 
and directors have approved revisions 
in original recapitalization plan pro- 
viding for 85-15 (instead of 80-20) 


_ ratio of distributions to preferred and 


common stockholders, respectively. 
Distribution of northern equities 
would leave company with five operat- 
ing subsidiaries in the southwest, and 
with a one-stock capitalization. Mean- 
while, November twelvemonth consol- 
idated net was $8.58 vs. $6.86 per 
share on the senior stock, whose li- 
quidating value is estimated well 
above par. 


International Shoe B+ 

Stability considered, shares return 
@ good income around 36. (Reg. 
$1.80 an. div. yields 5%.) November 
year sales were off less than one per 


cent from year-before volume, at 
$142.8 million, but costs and expenses 
were reduced almost three per cent. 
Thus, notwithstanding $3.58 vs. $2.89 
per share taxes on income, reported 
net was $2.02 vs. $2.09 per share. 
Treasury position is excellent, with 
$28.7 million cash and U. S. Govern- 
ments alone comparing with $5.9 mil- 
lion current liabilities. There are no 
bonds or preferred stocks. Renego- 
tiation did not affect 1942 net income. 


Jacobs (F. L.) Co. Cc 


Normally cyclical character renders 
stock speculative, but price around 
6 on N. Y. Curb compares with 
high of 18% in peacetime 1937. (No 
cash divs. since then.) Company nor- 
mally manufactures automobile parts 
and accessories, notably frames and 
brackets, window strips, etc., while 
Air-Track subsidiary produces radio 
landing systems for aircraft, and other 
electronic devices. Company recent- 
ly acquired Continental Die Casting 
with a modern Detroit automotive 
hardware plant. Wholly on war work, 
Jacobs achieved $75.2 million net sales 
in its July year against $16.1 million 
in 1941-42, and boosted pre-renegoti- 
ation earnings to $4.08 from 44 cents. 


Lockheed Aircraft c+ 

Price of 16 largely discounts post- 
war uncertainties. (Ind. $2 an. div. 
yields 12.7%.) As finally renegoti- 
ated, 1942 net stands practically un- 
changed at $7.58 vs. $6.61 per share 
in 1941, and $2.88 per share net re- 
fund over tax credits was charged al- 
most wholly to 1942’s contingency re- 
serves of $8.51 per share. Assuming 
the same final 1943 net (despite a 
further sharp increase in production), 
five year’s earnings after reserves will 
have exceeded dividends by around 
$20 per share. Parent is concentrat- 
ing on its famous P-38 Lightning 
bomber, but postwar promise also is 
seen in new 4-engined Constellation 
transport, reputed fastest of its type. 
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Montgomery Ward B 

Price around 46 liberally appraises 
war-restricted earnings, anticipating 
quick postwar recovery. (Reg. $2 
an. dw. yields 4.3%.) Year-to-year 
sales decline of 20 per cent in De- 
cember, reflecting merchandise scarc- 
ities, was exceeded only in October 
and reduced 11-month volume by 5.6 
per cent. October 9-month net was 
$2.37 vs. $2.83 per share a year be- 
fore and, unless year-end reserves 
are well under 1942-43’s $1.15 per 
share inventory reserve, final net for 
the January year will show a further 
decline. Growing potential demand 
through current high farm income 
places company in favorable position 
for peacetime recovery. (Also FW, 
Oct. 13.) 


Murray Corp. C 

Current earnings are reasonably 
measured at 9, but postwar uncertain- 
ties dictate a speculative rating. (Paid 
25 cents in Apr., 50 cents in Dec.; 
resulting 75-cent total yields 8.3%.) 
Before renegotiation (no adjustment 
required for 1942), August year sales 
climbed $18 million (one-third) and 
earnings after unchanged 26-cent 
postwar reserve equalled $4.39 vs. 
$2.28 per share before taxes, $1.46 
vs. $1.47 thereafter. Normally pro- 
duces chassis frames and other auto- 
motive, farm implement, household 
accessory and miscellaneous metal 
stampings, and just before the war 
had become important in kitchen 
cabinets and in kitchen and bathroom 
plumbing ware. 


Noblitt-Sparks C+ 

Excellent war showing and good 
peacetime record justify liberal mar- 
ket appraisal; recent price 35. (Ind. 
$2 an. div. yields 5.7%.) The Sep- 
tember nine months ‘returned 2% 
times the net of the 1942 period, at 
$4.76 vs. $1.86 per share, and the 
December quarter could fall well be- 
low 1942’s $1.6leand still bring final 
net up to the $6 mark. Renegotiation 
reduced 1942 net only 16 cents (to 
$3.47) and close pricing indicates no 
serious charge against 1943 earnings. 
War activities consist largely of air- 
craft and other radio and electronic 
equipment. As an auto ‘parts and ac- 
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cessories maker, company averaged 
$4 per share in the decade 1933-42 
and paid dividends throughout the 
depression. (Also FW, May 19.) 


Phoenix Hosiery 

Sharp advance from 1942 low of 
134 to current 10 reflects improving 
speculative position. Operations re- 
turned widely varying profits every 
year of the past decade but preferred 
stock leverage produced frequent 


common deficits. Retirement of 24,- 


726 shares 7 per cent (1st) preferred 
next month, including $15 premium 
and $32.37 remaining arrears, will 
cost $3.6 million but save $173,082 
annual dividends. Part of funds will 
be provided by term bank loans. 
Clearing of arrears on 5,000 shares of 
second preferred ($85.75 March 1) 
would require only $428,750 and re- 
tirement but $500,000. Common earn- 
ings in 1942 equalled $1.50 vs. $1.94 
per share in 1941; in the first nine 
months of 1943, 72 vs. 70 cents a 
year before. 


Socony-Vacuum B+ 

Soundest of the low-priced oils; 
recent price, about 12. (Reg. 50-cent 
an. div. yields 4.2% ). Company esti- 
mated last year’s June half net at 48 
vs. 50 cents per share a year before 
and final net should again about dou- 
ble dividend requirements. Last year, 
two new Thermofor (company proc- 
ess) catalytic cracking units were 
added to a Texas plant, each with a 
10,000-barrel daily charging capacity, 
to produce aviation gasoline base 
stock, charging stock for alkylate, and 
butylene for synthetic rubber. Half- 
interest was recently acquired from 
Cities Service in oil concession cov- 
ering all Canada’s Prince Edward Is- 
land. Substantial recoveries against 
charged-off foreign investments are 
postwar probabilities. 


Swift & Company B 

Stock is suitable for war-peace port- 
folios and offers a fair income on con- 
servative dividends; recent price 31. 
(Dividends paid 57 years, excepting 
1933; present $1.20 reg. plus 30-cent 
March ‘spec., yields 4.8%.) “Record 
sales of close to $1.5 billion in the 
October year slightly lifted reported 


net to $2.94 from $2.87 per share in 
1941-42, despite unprofitable beef and 
pork operations due to price squeezes, 
etc. Completed renegotiation of 1942 
business required only nominal net 
refund. Postwar possibilities reside 
in quadrupling of annual meat can- 
ning capacity, from 2 million to 8 
million pounds since 1941, as well as 
in dehydration. October cash and 
U. S. Government alone totaled $56.4 


million vs. $63.3 million total current 
liabilities. 


United Fruit B+ 

Price around 79 recognizes under- 
statement of earnings and unusually 
dwerse postwar promise. (Paid $2.25 
in 1942; 75-cent qu. rate restored last 
month and $3 an. div. would yield 
3.8%). Most of the decline in last 
year’s June half net to $1.29 from 
$3.40 per share in the 1942-period, 
should be made up in the Decembér 
half. Extent of decline was due to 
minimum expectations from requisi- 
tioned vessels because of Federal 
inter-agency disagreement now’ re- 
solved satisfactorily, and to banana 
losses through import quotas; ceiling 
prices, etc. In most respects, situation 
has materially improved. Company — 
plans postwar expansion of agricul- 
tural and shipping activities and is 


seeking auxiliary air route permits. 
(Also FW, Sept. 15.) 


U. S. Rubber Cc 

Qualifies for war-peace portfolios, 
at 41. (Paid 25 cents each in June 
and Sept., 50 cents in Dec.; $1 total 
yields 2.4%.) A $71.9 million (55 
per cent) sales gain in the June half 
over year-before enabled setting aside 
$8.36 vs. $5.59 per share for taxes, 
and nevertheless reported net was 
$2.45 vs. a 60-cent conversion period 
deficit. Final production for 1943 
was $400 million from own and $350 
million from government plants: All 
three synthetic rubber plants are now 
at 90 per cent of capacity of 150,000 
tons per annum. One important plant 
already is being converted ‘back from 
ammunition to tire production and 
two from army duck to tire cord. 
Newest products: sound-deadening 
Vibeston, solvent-resisting Uskol syn- 
thetic rubber. (Also FW, Sept. 15.) 
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‘4nd the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house, and it felt not, 
for it was founded upon a rock.”— 
Matthew VIT: 25. 


BUILD Whatever storms have 
ON THIS descended upon Amer- 
ROCK ica in the form of wars 


or economic upheavals, 
she has emerged from them staunch 
of heart and triumphant in her in- 
ternal strength, and it could not be 
otherwise, for she was founded by 
God-fearing men on an imperishable 
rock of faith in human freedom. 

There she stands; there she will 
remain. When you buy a War Bond, 
you are acquiring a bit of this rock; 
the best and most secure investment 
to be found in any corner of this 
earth. 

For your future happiness, con- 

tentment and opportunity, build on 
this reck—by buying war bonds. 
’ Without this rock, nothing would 
be secure. And while building on 
this rock you will also be receiving 
an income as an additional reward 
for your faith. Our boys in the fox 
holes don’t ask such reward; all they 
want is for you to back the attack 
we have launched to doom tyrants 
and aggressors, until the job is fin- 
ished. 


THE Diplorhatic circles 
PRAVDA were visibly shocked 
MYSTERY when the semi-official 


Pravda published a 
bulletin date-lined Cairo reporting 
that peace parleys were being held 
unofficially between the Nazis and 
unnamed British representatives. 
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l-ven the President confessed he was 
mystified, the report coming so 
shortly after the Teheran conference 
where it was made known the most 
amicable relations had been estab- 
lished among Stalin, Churchill and 
himself. Since then this Russian 
newspaper has stated that Hitler has 
failed in dividing the Allies. 

It is anyone’s guess what was the 
reason for even publishing such a bul- 
letin. It may have been put out as 
a feeler to find out if Hitler would 
jump at such bait. Stalin is a realist, 
he does not indulge in sugar-coated 
words. He may have been trying to 
smoke out someone or something. 

Whatever may have been the rea- 
son, all the evidence points to no 
separate peace but unconditional sur- 
render, for nations on the road to 
victory are not apt to talk peace ex- 
cept on their own terms. We may 
bank on it that the more the peace 
rumors crop out (and we will hear 
of them from time to time), the 
nearer is the end approaching. 


NO NEED Hat in hand, Mayor 
FOR TAX LaGuardia is knock- 
RELIEF ing at the door of the 


New York Assembly 
for some tax relief so that the city 
can avoid an otherwise inevitable 
deficit. 

If the mayor cannot get it, the al- 
ready over-exploited property holder 
is told his taxes will have to be fur- 
ther increased. 

There really is no need for any 
additional sales tax, which is one of 
the mayor’s recommendations. All 
the relief he needs and a surplus in 
addition could be obtained by raising 


the five-cent fare on .the City’s sub- 
way and surface transportation lines 
which are costing New York tax 
payers at least $30 million a year 
more than they take in. 

The Fifth Avenue Bus lines charge 
a ten-cent fare, and no one com- 
plains. But preservation of the five- 
cent fare is a convenient political 
campaign plank, and another mayor- 
alty election is only two years away. 

In no other city in the world can 
one ride for twenty miles or more for 
a nickel. 

It is made possible in New York 
City only because having hoaxed the 
people into believing that their trans- 
portation facilities under city oper- 
ation could be conducted profitably 
on a five-cent fare, there is lacking 
the courage to admit the truth. 

The fare should be raised, and when 
this is done the city will eliminate 
its headache. 


WHY NOT No individual or po- 
SQUARE litical party can claim 
DEAL? title to the phrase 


“New Deal.” Ever 
since a human being aspired to some- 
thing he has not yet possessed, he has 
craved for some new deal which 
would help him get it. When the 
President rode into office in 1932 the 
country was on the ropes, struggling 
to recover from the greatest specula- 
tive debauch it eves indulged in, and 
the people thought they saw in the 
catch phrase “A New Deal’ a bromo 
seltzer that would cure the country’s 
severe headache. 

Looking back now to the political 
pledges made under the cloak of the 
then New Deal, many of which never 
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were carried out, it is seen how much 
fallacy there was in its pledges. 

Now the reigning politicians, with 
more than an eye on retaining their 
power, sense that the slogan “New 
Deal” has outlived its usefulness as a 
yote catcher and wish to discard it 
for “Win the War’’—as if this is not 
in the heart of everyone. Will this 
hoax catch on as did the other? 

Or are the people tired enough of 
all this political skullduggery to crave 
a square deal; a deal that will free 
them from pressure groups, from pit- 
ting class against class, from all the 
gestapos and bureaucrats? Let them 
again breath the fresh air of free en- 
terprise and regain their initiative. 

To win a war, such a free spirit is 
absolutely necessary. 


4 WOMAN'S The old story of 
OUTBURST the man in jail be- 
ON TAXES ing told by his law- 


yer that they could 
not put him in limbo, hotly retorting, 
“But d—n it, I am here,” has some- 
thing in common With the outburst of 
the fair lady from Westport, Conn. : 
Miss Vivian Kellems, who says she 
won't pay her income tax. However 
much this lady protests, she will find 
that she will humbly have to eat crow, 
if for no other reason than that the 
Government’s Simon Legree, the tax 
collector, can confiscate her factory 
unless she comes across and pays the 
bill. 

This is the cruel reality of her 
position. Nevertheless, in the hearts 
of many other taxpayers there is sym- 
pathetic reaction to her outburst, for 
they find themselves in similar plight 
—working hard and then discover- 
ing there is little left to put aside for 
a rainy day because of the gross in- 
equalities in tax levies. 

There is only one way by which 
sound correction of our unbalanced 
taxing procedure can be brought 
about, and this is: pay your taxes, 
but keep on loudly protesting that 
the power of recklessly taxing as it 
is now exercised is the power to de- 
stroy, and that unless checked this 
destruction will leave nothing in the 
end on-which taxes can be levied. 

In this respect Miss Kellem’s fiery 
denunciation will not have been in 
vain even though she will be forced 
to pay her taxes. It also adds fuel 
to the fire for the Tax Tea party that 
is gradually developing for the post- 
War period. 
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REVISING 


LAST YEAR’S 
INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Recommended for income and capital enhancement 


a year ago, this portfolio has appreciated 17 per 


cent in market value. 


By Ralph 


Some changes advisable now 


E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


N? matter how soundly conceived 
or how satisfactory the progress 
may have been, every investment 
program should be carefully reviewed 
at periodic intervals as changes in 
market prices and prospects for in- 
dividual securities frequently present 
opportunities for making constructive 
transfers. Just about a year ago 
(FW, Jan. 6, 1943) there was pre- 
sented here an investment program 
for $25,000. The portfolio was rec- 
ommended for the investor who could 
assume a moderate degree of risk and 
whose objectives would permit em- 
phasis on liberal income and capital 


This portfolio in the meantime has 
appreciated over 17 per cent in mar- 
ket value while providing a yield of 
over 6 per cent on the original 
amount invested. Notwithstanding 
the fact that approximately one-third 
of the original investment was in 
bonds and preferred stocks, it is in- 
teresting to note that the appreciation 
in total market value has outstripped 
the performance of the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock average during the 
same period. 

This showing emphasizes the im- 
portance of exercising discrimination 
in the selection of securities for inclu- 


enhancement possibilities. sion in individual portfolios. In 
Par 
Amount 
or Number Value Recent 1943 
of Shares Issue 1/6/43 Value Income 
$2,000 Columbia Gas & Electric 5s, 1952..... $1,840 $2,080 $100.00 
$2,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 4%s, 1970...... 1,800 2,000 90.00 
$2,000 Armour & Co. (Del.) 7s, 1978......... 2,140 2,270 140.00 
20 shs. Celanese Corp. $5 prior pfd............ 1,920 2,100 100.00 
40 shs. American Smelting ................... 1,410 1,540 100.00 
50 shs. Freeport Sulphur .................... 1,750 1,700 100.00 
ees 1,575 1,900 112.50 
50 shs. Montgomery Ward .....- Miaaaaeinedi 1,650 2,325 100.00 
25 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass ..............++. 1,425 1,462 50.00 
50 shs. Standard Oil of Calif......... pes ee 1,450 1,875 100.00 
20 shs. Union Pacific R.R..........cccccesees 1,580 2,000 120.00 
Summary of Changes 
SALES PURCHASES 
Recent In- Recent In- 
Amount Issue Value come Amount Issue Value come 
$2,000 Col. Gas & Elec. 5s, 20 shs. American Sugar Ref. 
$100 260 $140 
2,000 Auge & Co. (Del.) 20 shs. Public Service N. J. 
20 shs. Celanese Corp. $5 pfd. 2,100 100 20 shs. Associated Dry Goods 
50 shs. Montgomery Ward .. 100 6% ‘ist pid...:...... 1,880 12 
— 40 shs. Celanese Corp. ....... 1,480 80 
$8,775 $440 70 shs. Lorillard (P.)......... 1,295 84 
Note:—Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as gen- 
= buying or selling advices with respect to specific issues recommended for purchase or 
sale. 
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choosing the securities for the original 
portfolio, it was pointed out that 
those companies in a position to 
maintain profitable operations during 
the war economy and which also had 
good peacetime prospects should be 
favored. Selections were confined to 
established leaders in their respective 
fields whose products and services 
are essential to the nation’s economy 
in either war or peace and were based 
. on the ability of these companies to 
earn and pay dividends during both 
a war and peace economy. 

Armour & Company (Del.) 7 per 
cent preferred stock was included in 
the original list of selections at 107. 
This issue was subsequently called for 
redemption at 110 but* holders had 


the option of exchanging their stock 
for 7 per cent debenture bonds at the 
redemption price. It is assumed that 
this option was accepted. 


ABOVE CALL 


Of the bonds and preferred stocks 
originally recommended, three of the 
four issues are now quoted above 
their respective call prices and offer 
little opportunity of further market 
enhancement. Their sale is now sug- 
gested in order to take advantage of 
these premiums and release the pro- 
ceeds for reinvestment in other good 
yielding preferred stocks offering 
better possibilities of appreciation. 

All of the common stocks in the 
original list are still considered at- 


tractive for retention, with the pos- 
sible exception of Montgomery Ward, 
Notwithstanding the company’s lead- 
ing position in its field and good 
peacetime outlook, the fact that it 
has shown an appreciation of 40 per 
cent in the past year in this portfolio 
suggests that profits might well be ac- 
cepted and the proceeds reinvested in 
other equities offering better yields 
and good possibilities of further en- 
hancement. 

As a result of the recommended 
changes, income will be increased 
moderately and enhancement possi- 
bilities improved. The yield on the 
original investment will be raised to 
6.3 per cent and to 5.4 per cent on 
current market value. 


WATCH OUT FOR LEVERAGE! 


Here is an important factor 
that may outweigh post- 
war tax cuts and refunds, 
for pyramid capitalizations 


maze of factors that enter into 

war earnings will exert reverse 
influences after the war. Among the 
“artificial,” for example, are govern- 
ment controls such as restrictions on 
civilian production and non-tax lim- 
itations on profits through close ne- 
gotiation and subsequent renegotia- 
tion of large war contracts. Peace 
will sooner or later end most con- 
trols so, even with war volume often 
decimated to normal, profit margins 
in general should be largely restored. 


POWERFUL INFLUENCES ° 


- Getting down to fundamentals, 
hoWever, two of the most powerful 
influences upon per-share earnings of 
equity stocks are volume and leve- 
rage, and among the’ strongest’ coun- 
ter-influences are changing rates of 
taxes on income. 

It is now a matter of history how 
war tends to increase volume, how 
leverage multiplies the rate of in- 
crease in equity earnings subject to 
taxation, and how mounting taxes, 
particularly the excess profits tax, 
variably counter both influences— 
counter but not necessarily completely 
offset them. 
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As a rule, the converse should 
prove true with the return of peace. 
Volume that has benefited from war 
will then tend to “shrink back to nor- 
mal.” Leverage will tend to accentuate 
the effects upon common earnings. 
Reduced tax rates (particularly elimi- 
nation or sharp reduction in EPT) 
should tend to-counter both influences 
in the ‘opposite direction— and, again, 
counter but not necessarily completely 
offset them. 

Leverage is the element in the prof- 
it ratio which is perhaps the most 
likely to be underestimated, yet its 
great importance can be simply illus- 
trated. Two companies may be as- 
sumed similar excepting that Com- 
pany A has $10 million 5 per cent 
funded debt, $5 million 6 per cent 
preferred stock and 100,000 shares of 
common, whereas Company B is cap- 
italized at 250,000 shares of common. 

Assuming that each does a normal 
business of $10 million and earns $1 
million, Company A requires $500,- 


~ 000 for interest and $300,000 for pre- 


ferred dividends, leaving but $200,- 
000, or $2 per common share; but 
Company B has available the whole $1 
million, or $4 per share for its equity 
stock. Now let war double the vol- 
ume of both and, all other factors be- 
ing equal, A will show for its com- 
mon stock $1.2 million, or $12 per 
share, and B will show $2 million, or 
only $8 per share. 

It is not as simple as that, of 


course, for facilities and overhead 
should not increase proportionately, 
while profit margins might well be 
lower (perhaps through higher ma- 
terial and labor costs) and _ taxes 
might be increased (as indeed they 
have!) both in rate and amount. It 
is nevertheless obvious from this il- 
lustration why volume itself is a le- 
verage influence and has been called 
“the multiplier of profits,” and how 
it can convert an unprofitable peace- 
time business with facilities. half idle, 
into a profitable war enterprise at ca- 
pacity. In such cases relatively but 
temporarily high earnings cannot be 
fairly characterized as “excessive.” 


ANOTHER FACTOR 


~The factor of topheaviness in capi- 
talization is more readily ascertain- 
able in considering leverage, and it 
should be easy to see that postwar 
reversal of the entire process, again 
assuming all other factors equal, will 
once more leave Company B with a 
larger per-share common earning 
power. Incidentally, its greater “sta- 
bility,” as likely as not, gives stock B 
that higher market price when. its 
boom earnings are less than A’s, that 
completely mystifies the innocent. 

Here, however, enter other impor- 
tant factors in postwar prospects. To 
the extent that either or both com- 
panies may retain war earnings rather 
than disburse them as dividends, and 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Underlying quality of the market has been tested by de- 
velopments of recent weeks. Any significant recession from 
prevailing levels would create new buying opportunities 


FOLLOWING NEARLY three weeks of fluctuating 
within the narrow range of less than a full point, 
the stock market as measured by the industrial 
average broke the stalemate by declining !!/, points 


on Wednesday. Although that dip was the widest 


seen in some time, sales amounted to only 778,495 
shares, which compares with a 743,804-share daily 
average so far this year, apparently a clear indica- 
tion that no great amount of stock is being pressed 
for liquidation. 


THE IMMEDIATE reason for the market's mid-week 
decline was apparently the U. S. Steel Corporation's 
earnings report. Although some $4.41 per share of 
common was reported for 1943, as against $5.29 for 
the previous year, results for the last quarter did 
not cover the $1 dividend paid for the period, the 
81-cent profit comparing with $2.23 for the final 
quarter of 1942. Those results were considerably 
under the estimates that had been circulated in 
financial circles, but the moderate amount by which 
the company's common stock declined indicates a 
good degree of market absorption to disappointing 
news. 


IN OTHER directions, also, factors of hardly en- 
couraging nature are to be found. Developments 
on the diplomatic front defy analysis by the experts, 
and leave the layman definitely in a state of con- 
fusion. It is far from easy to explain Argentina's 
newest change of heart, relations with Bolivia con- 
tinue strained. and the Soviet-Polish border dispute 
still unsettled, could conceivably lead to further 
Allied dissension. Over and above all this is the 
uncertainty created by the imminence of the 
European invasion, because it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the progress of this expedition will con- 
stitute an important market influence. 


THAT THE MARKET could act as well as it has 
recently, in the face of such factors, is of itself 
significant, and this becomes more apparent when 
it is considered that at the present time it is under 
the handicap of competition from the Fourth War 
Loan drive, whose object is to absorb some $14 
billion of the country's purchasing power. As long 


as this campaign is on, not only will most of the 
public's funds for new investment be diverted from 
stocks to War Bonds, but the energies of the finan- 
cial community itself also will be directed to the 
promotion of this highest grade investment which 
should form a large backlog in every portfolio. 


~ 


UNTIL QUITE recently, the rail shares had con- 
tinued their advance, rising more than |6 per cent 
in a matter of seven weeks. This is a reflection of the 
growing appreciation that even after substantially 
increased operating costs, railway earnings will con- 
tinue substantial for a considerable time to come, 
and finances are being strengthened to such an ex- 
tent as to place the roads in much improved position 
to ride out any subsequent period of adversity. 
From the standpoint of the technical market pat- 
tern, refusal of the industrials to follow the rail 
shares into new high ground held at least short term 
adverse implications, but so-called "'signals"’ of this 
sort so often prove in error that it is quite risky 
to attach any great importance to them. 


FROM ONE quarter, it seems quite certain that 
some liquidation will have to come during the next 
six weeks. This is from those individuals in the high 
tax brackets who, because of the necessity of pay- 
ing half of the 25 per cent "unforgiven" portion of 
their incomertax March 15, as well as having to meet 
the other usual imposts, will this year pay out all 
and sometimes even more than their incomes. 
Serious as this will be for some of those affected, 
these’ and other tax-fund sales are’ not likely to. 
do more than hold prices temporarily from adyanc- 
ing; and whatever their influence, it will be lifted. 
following the tax payment date. 


IT WOULD NOT be surprising if the general run 
of stock prices continued their backing and filling 
during the weeks ahead, and even some recession 
from prevailing levels should occasion no alarm. 
Nothing has developed to change'the opinion that 
the longer term trend of prices remains upward, 
and investment policies should be shaped accord- 
ingly. tH 

Written January 27; Richard J. Anderson. 
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ADDITIONS TO “SELECTED ISSUES”’: Despite 
ine strategic position occupied by bonds secured 
on railway terminal facilities and guaranteed by 
several railroads, some of the issues of this type dur- 
ing the past few years have suffered impairment of 
investment prestige along with the general run of 
carrier obligations. Considerable price improve- 
ment has been scored by bonds of this type, but a 
significant number still are selling at wide discounts 
from par. One such issue is being added this week 
to the “'profit'’ group of bonds on page 18: Cleve- 
land Union Terminal First 4!/s of 1977, currently 
selling around 84. The facilities on which these 
bonds are secured are used by the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, by the New York Central and 
by the latter's subsidiary, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and both principal and interest 
are guaranteed by all three roads. 


DIVIDENDS UP LAST YEAR: Cash dividends 
of $710.3 million were paid in December, accord- 
ing to Commerce Department figures, as against 
$704.1 million in the closing month of 1942. For 
the year as a whole, the "publicly announced cash 
dividends" compiled by the department aggregated 
$3,541 million vs. $3,529 million in 1942. The gain 
is miniscule, but the fact that last year's total was 
virtually even with that of the previous period is 
of itself quite encouraging in light of the all-around 
increases that occurred in general operating costs. 
The explanation is that, while in countless cases 
profit margins were sharply pared, dividends could 
be maintained because volume expanded sufficiently 
to provide an offset. It is too early in the year to 
hazard a guess concerning the probable 1944 divi- 
dend total, inasmuch as the course of the war 
iiself will be a highly important factor of influence. 


HIGH AUTO’ OUTPUT: Despite its preoccupa- 
tion with the manufacture of a myriad of other 
articles of warfare, the automobile makers last year 
turned out nearly a million motor vehicles, a larger 
volume than has ever been attained even in peace- 
time in any other country. It is of interest to note 
that during World War |, however, production of 
trucks and passenger vehicles totalled some |.6 mil- 


lion in 1916, 1.8 million in 1917 and 1.1 million in- 


1918, and those were years when the industry had 
not long emerged from infancy. 

As for the current year, production predictions 
are difficult to make. Indications are that the armed 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


forces now are almost fully equipped with the 
cars and trucks that are necessary, and that their 
needs henceforth will be largely for replacements. 
But WPB has decreed that a million trucks and 
trailers must be constructed in 1944, and that this 
has led observers to expect that lend-lease will be 
further expanded and civilian truck quotas mate- 
rially increased. 


FOR STOCKHOLDERS’ CONVENIENCE: Here- 
tofore paid on the 20th of the month, U. S. Steel 
hereafter will pay its March dividend on the 10th 
—in order to help its 478,899 shareholders meet 
their March 15 income tax payments. Here is a 
stockholder aid that costs the company virtually 
nothing, but can be of sufficient importance to 
many individuals to warrant its adoption by other 
companies accustomed to setting their March pay- 
ments a few days (or even a couple of weeks) fol- 
lowing that most important tax date. 


CHAIN STORE SALES VOLUME: Declines were 
general among the chain stores’ reports of Decem- 
ber sales volumes, although in most cases the drop 
from year-ago levels was not particularly wide. 
Sufficient gains had been built up in earlier months, 
so that indicated total volume for the year as a 
whole was just about equal to that for 1942. 
Among the best performers were the drug chains, 
women's clothing stores and some of the variety 
chains. Most of the companies in the merchandis- 
ing field operate on a fiscal year ending January 31, 
so that full-year earnings reports will not be avail- 
able for a number of weeks. 


POSTWAR BUILDING DEMAND: After hav- 
ing ranged from |.04 to |.74 in the period 1922 
to 1932, the number of new dwelling units per 
new family (non-farm) is shown by a recent study 
to have dropped to an estimated 0.24 in 1934 and 
to have exceeded the |-to-| ratio only twice in the 
eleven ensuing years. A very significant amount 
of the new building that has gone up during the 
past several years has had for its primary object 
the housing of war plant workers, with suitability 
to postwar conditions doubtful. Even that sort of 
construction seems now to have been largely com- 
pleted, and it has been estimated that last year's 
new-family to new-dwelling ratio dropped to 0.44. 
With rigid restrictions being maintained on new 
residential construction, the longer the war lasts 
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the greater will be the postwar demand for new — 


building. 
BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 


American Stores reports 4.2 per cent gain in 1943 
sales over 1942. . . . Preliminary 1943 earnings of 
Chesapeake & Ohio equal $4.04 per share vs. $4.25 
per share in 1942... . Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
plans $7.9 million loan to finance building of 16 
diesel-electric freight locomotives. . . . Pure Oil 
starts operation of butadiene plant at Port Neches, 
Texas. . . . Reynolds Metals signs contract with 
DPC to provide $1.5 million plant facilities in 
Chicago. . . . Southern Pacific reports to SEC 
that it purchased $6.6 million of .its 4s of 1949 dur- 
ing last December, leaving $19.4 million outstand- 


ing. 


HIGHER PRICES NEEDED: Examination of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation's 1943 results, quarter by 
quarter, produces significant support for the in- 
dustry's contention that all-around steel price in- 


_ creases are fully warranted by the materially higher 


operating costs that now have to be met. Most 
steel producers are reported to be selling numerous 
finished products at a loss, including the normally 
profit-important items of plates, rails, bars and 
shapes. And the losses sustained in selling such 
products at. prevailing prices will of course be 
materially increased if the War Labor Board grants 
the pending applications of the workers for new 
wage boosts. No formal application has yet been 
made to the OPA for revision of the steel price 
structure, but a step in this direction is probable 
shortly. 


DRAB CEMENT PROSPECTS: Recent hesitancy 
by an important cement company in declaring its 
quarterly dividend shifts attention to the position 
of the cement industry under prevailing conditions. 
Without excéption, reported earnings of the larger 
companies last year showed material declines, in 
one instance around 75 per cent. During the 
country's tooling-up and rearmament programs, 


This Month's 
High Grade Security 


Recommendations 

Issue: Price 

U. S. Treasury 244,% bonds, due 1959......... 100 
Callable at 100 beginning 1956. 

Issued in denominations of $500 and 
up. 

U. S. Treasury 2'4% bonds, due 1970......... 100 
Callable at 100 beginning 1965. 
Denominations, $500 and up. 

U. S. Treasury 7% certificates of indebtedness, 
Denominations, $1,000 and up. 


g.eat quantities of cement were used in construct- 
ing new war goods plants, war workers’ homes, 
aeroplane landing fields, drydocks, naval stations, 


- barracks and in a wide variety of other construction. 


Now, almost all of that sort of construction has been 
completed—and the Government has continued its 
restrictions on non-war building. Until those restric- 
tions are lifted, the cement industry's volume will 
remain at low levels. 

The war's end promises to bring two develop- 
ments: (1) A swelling volume of new residential 
building, and consequently expanding demand for 
cement, and (2) ultimate revival of foreign competi- 
tion. It was the latter that in prewar years kept 
cement prices at such low levels that along the 
Atlantic Coast, at least, only the most efficient pro- 
ducers were able to operate profitably. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: SEC approves 
plan of United Gas Improvement to effect a 
|-for-10 reverse stock split. . . . Baltimore & Ohio 
reduced its debt $72.3 million last year. . . . Adolf 
Gobel will file a new reorganization plan around 
February 7... . Emerson Electric arranges $6 mil- 
lion VT loan to provide working capital. . . . Barns- 
dall is exploring the possibilities of oil development 
in Venezuela. . . . Jewel Tea's 1943 sales were 
1.6 per cent below 1942 volume. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS | PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to’ form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 
| FOR INCOME Recent Galt 
FOR INCOME Priee ‘Yield Prite Alllied Stores 5%, 97 5.16% 100 
Chic., Burlington & Ist & Cons. Edison (N. Y. GUM... 104 86 4.81 105 
Mies "71 5.10% Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 46 4.89 47\/, 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 42s, 2003.. 105 4.29 105 No. Amer. Co, (par $50) 64 cum. 52 5.77 55 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. ahs. '70.. 100 4.50 102!/2 cum....... 
"77... 101 4 105 adio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 
FOR PROFIT Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 95 4.21 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. pig ‘52... 92 4.35 105 FQR PROFIT | 
@Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4 . 84 4.76 105 R bl dividends end te at ati 
N. ¥., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 78 90 5.00. 102 to 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 86 6.98 110. Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 86 5.81 Not 
Southern Pacific 4'/2s, 1969. ...... 72 6.25 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
: Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 92 6.52 110 
@—Added this week; see page 16. Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 90. 6.67 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the ‘business cycle” types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 28 $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ........: 28 $1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 b0.60 May Department Stores. 53 3.00 3.00 3.76 b1.68 
Amer. News ........... 33 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 2.00 2.29 bt.08 
Borden Company .. 29 1.40 1.50 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G6.C.) ....... 74 3.50 300 533... 
Carolina, Clinch. Ohio. 99 Philip Morris .......... 85 5.00 4.50 b2 90 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 46 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.03 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 57 2.50 2.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 41 2.00 2.00 2.20 bl.t! Union Pacific R.R....... 98 6.00 6.00 26.14 ¢13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 36 2.50 2.50 3.01 b1.34 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 45 2.00 2.25 3.27 ¢2.95 U. S. Tobacco. ......... 24 1.32 1.30 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 27 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 Walgreen .......... 653) 087 1.60 1.60 2.27. k2.20 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31, g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h=-Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 

BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 39 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 c$2.08 Great Northern Ry. pfd... 28 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 c$5.21 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 ~=+1.00 1.54 b0.58 Homestake Mining ..... 44 3.75 2.20 60.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 2.50 250 {4.20 ¢c2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.00 3.00 4.51 tb2.06 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F.. 59 6.00 6.00 27.79 c13.86 Lima Locomotive ...... 39 200 2000 7.79. 
Bethlehem Steel eet 5g 6.00 6.00 6.32 04.86 Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 4 76 7.00 7.00 16.59 cl1.85 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 27 2.00 2.15 1.92 McCrory Stores ....... 16 1.00 1.00 1,90 52.22 
Climax Molybdenum ... 35 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 pact 19 0.50. 0.75 0.87 60.40 
Commercial Solvents .. 15 0.60 0.60 1.27 0.75 —plew York Ait Brake... .. 382,00 2.00 4.02 
Continental Can ....... 125° 820 1.77. r1.63 Railroad ... 28 2.50 2.50 771 64.82 
45 0.50 0.75. 2.47 60.92 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 28 050 0.75 1.84 Thompson Produchs 34 «180 «180 649 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 321.40 «(1.65 3.72 2.57 Timken Roller Bearing... 49. 2.00 2.00... 268 22103 
36 1.40 1.40 1.56 United Fruit ........... 79 3.75 *2.25 4.08 b1.29 
idden Company ..... 19 0.80 0.90 kI.70 ki.8s 52 400 4.00 5.35 3.60 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. +—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 months. k—Fiscal 
to October 31, 1942 and 1943. r—!2 months to September 30. s—I2 months to July 31. eae rae 
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CAPITOL 


Should Commerce Department handle 
C.1.0. challenges BLS. Business incentive plans 


PIED BUREAUCRACY. It was 
the desirability if not necessity of 
more or less complete independence 
from the established executive, legis- 
jative or judicial departments of the 
Government that led to the creation 


of such separate pre-New Deal per-— 


manent Federal agencies as the ICC, 
FTC, FRB and even the einergency- 
born RFC. Less independent agen- 
cies ‘generally had been transient crea- 
tures of emergency, such as those 
which served specific temporary pur- 
poses during World War I. It re- 
mained for the present Administra- 
tion to create the greatest alphabeti- 
cal structure of primarily executive 
agencies, offices, administrations, 
commissions, authorities and com- 
mittees in history until one wondered 
whether much of the former presi- 
dential cabinet system, such as the 
Department of Labor, was being 
scrapped entirely. 


The Pte were laid with 
such prewar “emergency” bodies as 
the WRA, the WPA, the NYA and 
the ill-fated monstrosity NRA (when 
even the American eagle turned 
blue) ; but the greatest emergency of 
all, World War II, was the godsend 
to the bureaucrat. 


RESTORING ORDER. That the 
independent agency is advisable in 
certain instances is obvious, but no 
more so than that in otliers it has 
unnecessarily usurped principal func- 
tions of established cabinet offices. 
Most persons hope the end of the 
war will bring the restoration of these 
activities to their original permanent 
departments and there have been sev- 
eral abortive moves in Congress 
toward retransfers and _ abolitions. 
Now we are left 
whether the complicated alphabetical 
structure is to be carried over into 
peace, with WPB folks insisting the 
agency created to handle production 
for war is the logical agency to han- 
dle reconversion to peace. 

One of the all-around soundest of 
the cabinet departments is Commerce, 
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in doubt as to 


and it 1s being suggested that its nat- 
ural field and scope make it the best 
possibility for handling reconversion 
of business. 


LABOR VS. PRICES controversy 
rages on, with the “white collar man” 
apparently due for some more squeez- 
ing. Now C.I.O.’s Philip Murray 
tells a Senate subcommittee invest- 
ing the economic problems of the 
white collar folks the cost of living 
has increased 50 per cent since Janu- 
ary, 1941, whereas the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics calculators place the rise 
at 23.4 per cent. The trouble with 
the latter, says Murray, is that it 
overlooks quality deterioration and 
upgrading, disappearance of cheaper 
goods and price control violations 
(this last looks like an assertion the 
worker must patronize the black mar- 
kets). His complaint is not wholly 
without merit, but his figure must 
be more or less arbitrary and is ex- 
tremely unlikely to err on the modest 
side. 


Meanwhile, steel companies are. ex- 
pected to petition OPA for higher 
prices to meet already increased la- 
bor and other costs resulting in losses 
on several products, while the partial 
compensation in huge volume is les- 
sened by cutbacks, and labor is even 
now asking hundreds of millions 
more. 


INCENTIVE PLANS te help © 
business carry through the retransi- 
tion period with as little damage to 
employment as possible, are begin- 


ning to flood the country. Wiscon- 


sin University’s Professor Harold 
Groves hits the nail on the head when 
he says “The right kind of economy, 
with the right kind of degree of Gov- 
ernment policing, should provide its 
own incentives. If it does not do so, 
something in the mechanism is out of 
gear and the proper procedure is to 


find the cause of the trouble and cor- 


rect it.” He suggests elimination of 
double taxation of corporate profits 
(first when earned and second when 
distributed as dividends), measure- 


ment of corporate profits for tax pur- 
poses over a nine-year period, and 
the maintenance of the individual in- 
come tax as the mainstay of Federal 
revenue. 


That the impact of more or less 
completed war production objectives 
is by no means limited to actual “cut- 
backs” is indicated by machine tool 
shipments in December which were 
off 54 per cent from the. 1942 peak. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The feeling is growing 
that, unless he accomplishes wonders, 

Maury Maverick has become head of 
a dying SWPC. ... WFA and OPA 
are reported warring on whether pork 
should be freed from rationing—the 
former pro and the latter con... . 
Anti-trust cases are to be increased, 
allegedly to help business men “‘slant 
postwar plans.” . . OPA’s economic 
adviser Gilbert is charged with quietly 
continuing working for profit limita- 
tion to help hold prices. . . . Renewal 
of OPA’s life beyond mid-year prob- 
ably will carry new restrictions upon 
its price-control powers. . With 
Harry Hopkins _ less and Robert 
‘Sherwood more conspicuous “in 
‘FDR’s “inner circle,” the, former is 
‘mentioned to take over some of 
Harold: Ickes’ roi} controls... Local 
draft boards’ occupational deferments 
of about 10 of every 15 fathers as 
against 2 of 15 non-fathers suggests 
_ about afl will be examined. 

‘German peace offer but unconditional 
surrender is conceded a chance before 
the western invasion. . . . The latter 
event . and its outcome must be 
‘awaited before reconversion assumes 
any large scale, it is insisted by the 
military... Some are prédicting “at 
‘least four years” before taxes can be 
substantially reduced, if “we “would 
balance our budget. 
—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Plastic Parade 


International Shoe has developed a 


_ process for rolling out synthetic soles 


from the vinyl plastic of Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals (Union Carbide 
affiliate )—ladies’ high style shoes, re- 
tailing at $12 and over, will be made 
with these plastic soles, which will be 
available in tan, brown, white, blue 
and red. ... A new type of resin plas- 
tic, called “Brisgo,” has been pre- 
pared by Hercules’ Powder for remov- 
ing all the hair from hogs during their 
processing into pork products—after 
slaughtering, the pig is dipped into 
the melted plastic, which when dry 
can be stripped off easily, remelted 
and used over and over again... . 
Aro Equipment Corporation has re- 
styled its rotary pneumatic drills with 
a new housing and pistol-grip handle 
made of lightweight plastic (Eastman 
Kodak’s “Tenite” )—the new drill can 
be more readily operated by women 
war workers, and is said to result in 
greater accuracy and less fatigue... . 
“Highly versatile” is the description 
for the new all-purpose plastic devel- 
oped by E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
with cheap natural gas as the pri- 


Farm and Home Full Paid 
Investment Certificates offer 
Federally insured safety up to 


‘mary raw 


$5,000. Current dividend 3%. 
One of the Nation's largest 
associations ... assets of more 
than $25,000,000. Exception- 
ally strong reserve position. 
We invite inquiries. 


FARM AND HOME 


Savings and Loan Association 
Nevada, Mo. 


Insured Safety 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


By Weston Smith 


material—called “‘poly- 
thene,”’ because it is prepared by poly- 


merization, it is reputed to be suitable - 


for making collapsible tubes (tooth- 
paste and shaving cream), waterproof 
coatings, wire insulation and adhes- 
ives. .. . B. F. Goodrich Company 
has selected “GEON” as the trade- 
name for a new group of polyvinyl 
resins which have a mineral origin— 
initial use of the plastic will be as a 
coating for paper, textiles and foil, 
and as a wrapping material. . . . Lat- 
est in possible new sources of raw 
material for plastics in the lowly po- 
tato peel—the College of Idaho has 
developed a process for turning the 
spud peelings into a molding powder 
that is said to be both lightweight and 
water-resistant. 


Digestibles 


Wilson & Company is taking ad- 
vantage of the scarcity of mushroom 
soup, which used to be a sales leader 
when the puree was packed in cans, 
and has brought out a dehydrated 
variety — the powdered mushroom 
soup is a combination of ingredients, 
including beef extract, onion, celery, 
parsley and spices, and can be made 
instantly with the addition of hot 
water or milk... . A new competitor 
for the popular potato chips after the 
war may be the “Tomato Chips,” 
which are now being processed by J. 
S. Ivin’s Sons, Inc.—the new prod- 
uct is also packed in wax paper bags, 
but its extra appeal is that it contains 
vitamin C, of which tomatoes are an 
important source... . A. J. Stokes 
Machine Company has developed a. 
dehydrating unit for employing the 
sublimation process in debulking 
chopped or ground beef—perhaps 
hamburger sandwiches of the future 


_will be made from dried meat, about 


the size of a sugar cube. . . . Newest 
in spreads made from soya beans is 
“Soyhart,” a product of J. L. Trum- 
bull, Ltd.—it is made of toasted soya 


flour and edible oils, and resembles 
peanut butter in both appearance and 
taste... . Some strange combinations 
have been introduced by the food 
packers in their effort to develp new 
products during wartime—(1) Taven 
Fruit Juice Company has brought out 
a line of honey products in three 
flavors (raspberry, strawberry and 
maple), and (2) Barbour, Inc., has 
introduced “Fruit Relish,” which 
combines ginger and oranges, and is 
recommended for use with meat and 


poultry. 
Electronic Effusion 


In preparation for a broad expan- 
sion of telecasting after the war a rep- 
resentative group from the industry is 
organizing the Television Broadcast- 
ers Association “to foster and pro- 
mote the development of the art’— 
Allen B. DuMont has been named 
chairman of the organization commit- 
tee, which is made up largely of mem- 
bers of the Society of Television En- 
gineers. . . . E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company has developed 
an ultraviolet photometer to detect 
the presence of invisible gases in the 
air in its laboratories and to warn 
when concentrations might become in- 
jurious to workers—this “electric 
eye” unit operates on the ability of 
gases of various densities to absorb 
different wave lengths of light... . 
Electronics will take its place on the 
production line with the perfection of 
a new high-frequency flaw detector 
by General Electric—this improved 
electronic device is designed to inspect 
metal tubing and will locate imper- 
fections as small as half an inch long, 
even though they do not appear on 
the inside or outside surfaces. .. . 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco will soon 
start testing television as an advertis- 
ing vehicle for “Chesterfield” cigar- 
ettes—plans call for a condensed ver- 
sion of the Fred Waring radio pro- 
gram to be aired over two New York 
television broadcasting stations. 
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Transportation Topics 


Pullman Company has designs for 
two types of sleepers for postwar pas- 
senger traffic which are intended to 
help maintain railroad patronage: (1) 
a Duplex Roomette Car with 24 
midget rooms, each completely 
equipped, and (2) a Triple-Decker 
Sleeping Car carrying 42 berths 
(Lowers, Middles and Uppers). . . . 
In addition to the use of the “Jeep” 
as a farm machine, Willys-Overland 
plans to offer it as a sportsman’s ve- 
hicle—not only will it be used by 
hunters to stalk little and big game, 
and by fishermen to reach streams and 
lakes far from the main highways, but 
it is expected to become standard 
equipment in boys’ and girls’ camps 
for teaching youths to drive (one re- 
port suggests that “Jeep Polo” may 
become a spectator sport of the fu- 
ture)... . An automatic weight and 
balance indicator, known as the “Hy- 
drobal,” has been introduced by Glenn 
L. Martin Company for simplifying 
loading operations on huge flying 
boats—the new device was first em- 
ployed on the giant “Martin Mars,” 
the largest flying boat now in Naval 
Air Transport Service. .. . Fears that 
the present war might outmode the 
motorcycle as a popular peacetime 
vehicle are not entertained by the 
Motorcycle & Allied Trades Associa- 
tion—if anything, the industry antici- 
pates a boom after the war because of 
the large numbers of both soldiers 
and WACs who have learned to ride 
them. 


Promotionals 


“Flame Facts,’ a new sound-color 
movie, has been completed by Walter 
Kidde & Company, manufacturer of 
extinguishing apparatus—it will be 
made available to groups of firemen, 
factory foremen and others interested 
in fire prevention. . . . McKessor & 
Robbins has signed wide-mouthed Joe 
E. Brown to provide the amusement 
on its forthcoming radio program— 
called “Stop and Go,” it will include 
something in the way of audience par- 
ticipation (opening date: March 23). 

. A new crusade to encourage 
Americans to return empty bottles 
(milk, beer and soft drinks) will be 
inaugurated next week by Owens- 
Illinois Glass—several millions of dol- 
lars are said to be lying around homes 
in deposits on unreturned bottles. . . . 
Following the release of fluorescent 
fixtures for general industrial and in- 


’ 
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stitutional use, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., has issued a new book- 
let for its all-purpose unit—title: 
“Eight Ways to Solve Your Lighting 
Problems.” . . . American Tobacco 
has rung the bell again with its abbre- 
viated slogan, “US-MFT (Lucky 
Strike Means Fine Tobacco)—not 
only are the initials garnering many 
laughs by gagsters on the radio, but 
the combination is said to have been 
used as a password on some army 
posts. . . . One report that cannot be 
confirmed : Quaker is interested in the 
new, ditty, “Mares Eat Oats and 
Does Eat Oats and Little Lambs Eat 
Ivy.” 


Odds & Ends 


Newest in rust removers is being 
featured by Cities Service for a host 
of industrial applications—the im- 
proved solution is a.clear liquid, prac- 
tically odorless, non-inflammable and 
harmless to the skin. . . . Add to the 
increasing list of companies which 
plan to enter the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses the name of Rey- 
nolds Metals—reports indicate that 
the company is planning a house that 
will be made mostly of aluminum. . . . 
Longest-lasting yet in files used on 
metals turned up on lathes is prom- 
ised by Kennemetal, Inc., in its new 
and revolutionary type of cemented 
carbide file—in tests high-carbon. 
high-chromium steels have been filed 
at 800 surface feet per minute with 
no appreciable wear after several 
weeks of use... . Men’s Wear, trade 
magazine of the apparel field, has 
started something in the promotion of 
two-pants hats—the whole idea is 
goofy, but the publication is making 
a survey to find out why a couple of 
pairs of trousers cannot be given away 
with headgear instead of a jacket... . 
Mittens that can be worn on either 
hand are not new, but now our 
sodiers are being equipped with a 
knitted wool glove with a thumb and 
four fingers that is just as comfort- 
able on the right or left hand—the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, 
developed a new method of machine 
knitting to make possible the new 
style. 

Addresses of companies mentioned 
in the New-Business Brevities depart- 
ment will be promptly supplied on 
receipt of your inquiry—the only re- 
quirement is a self-addressed envelope 
or postcard—no phone calls, please. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number eighteen of a series. 
SCHENLEY DistTiLLers Corp., N. Y. 


Simple—Isn’t It? 


If you were to make whiskey, you would 
need a few simple ingredients. To begin 
with, you would need grain; corn, or rye, 
or barley, or wheat, or a mixture of all 
of them. You would grind the grain to a 
meal; then you would mix the meal with 
water and cook it. Next, you would take 
some malt (grain that has been germinated 
by moisture and heat), because the malt 
will convert the grain starches in your 
mash into fermentable sugars. You would 
then add some distiller’s yeast to transform 
the fermentable sugars into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, principally. The carbon 
dioxide would pass out into the air, and 
the alcohol would remain. 

At this stage of the proceedings you 
would have what is termed “distiller’s 
beer” which you would then heat to a point 
where it becomes vapor, thereby separat- 
ing the alcohol and other desirable in- 
gredients from the spent grain. This vapor 
would then pass on through pipes or coils 
which cools it and makes it a liquid. And, 
wee you would have raw or young whis- 

ey. 

You would now take the raw whiskey 
and store it for aging, in new, charred 
oak casks, where it will draw certain “ex- 
tractives” from the wood. The whiskey, 
which you have just made, has developed 
certain flavor elements as a result of the 
fermentation and distillation processes. 
These, in addition to the flavor elements 
drawn from the wood over a period of 
years, impart to whiskey its well-known 
taste, so that you can recognize it just as 
you can recognize coffee by its flavor. 
Simple—isn’t it? 

Of course, you are not going to make 
your own whiskey. We just wanted to re- 
mind you that man has really very little 
to do in whiskey making; nature does most 
of the work. 

And now we want to tell you some- 
thing that is very important. While any- 
body can make whiskey, as such, there is 
a vast difference in the quality of distilled 
alcoholic beverages. For instance, there is 
the quality of the grain selected. See what 
happens to a carload of corn that has just 
come in on a sidetrack at the back door 
of a modern distillery. A man of science 
examines it carefully; he tests it for bac- 
teria count, for protein, starch and moisture 
content. He examines it carefully to see 
that the flinty protective outer skin of the 
corn is not broken, because, when the skin 
is broken, infection can set in. He smells 
it for mustiness, because musty grain will 
do something to whiskey that you will 
never get rid of, even if you aged the 
whiskey for twenty years. 

The water used is subjected to the 
same careful tests. A pure culture of yeast, 
which is literally kept in a safe, is used 
for fermentation. All down the line there 
are scientific control steps from the time 
the grain enters a distillery until the young 
whiskey goes to its repose in the charred 
barrels. 

But, we cannot tell all of it in one 
short article. We will tell you more later. 
So, please don’t go away; and keep on 
reading these little sketches. 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERs Corp. 
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bligations of companies with 

large Latin American interests, 
notably American & Foreign Power 
and International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, were prominent and price ad- 
vances of several points were record- 
ed. The income debentures of Com- 
mercial Mackay Corporation, an I. 
T. & T. subsidiary, rose to a new 
high above 130. Sugar bonds were 
strong. Erie first 4s and income 4%s 
also advanced to new high levels, 
and Frisco, Wabash, and Seaboard 
Air Line bonds advanced, but most 
of the other recent trading favorites 
in the rail group showed reactionary 
tendencies. 


NEW HAVEN R.R. 


Late in 1943 the U. S. District 
Court at New Haven, Conn., ap- 
proved the modified ICC reorganiza- 
tion plan for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford with certain 
“corrections,” including an increased 
allotment of new securities to bond- 
holders of the Old Colony leased line. 
For a time it appeared that the pro- 
longed fight over reorganization terms 
for this system might be drawing to 
a close. Market activity in the New 
Haven group increased sharply; the 
6s of 1940 advanced 15 points in one 
week on the Court’s disapproval. of 
the ICC’s treatment of this issue, the 
alternatives indicating cash payment 
or issuance of new securities with a 
value close to par for these secured 
bonds. 


Our Recommendation 
until Victory 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 5: 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 


ground that greatly improved earn- 
ings and financial position had ren- 
dered the ICC’s reorganization plan 
obsolete. When-issued contracts in 
the new bonds and stocks are cur- 
rently traded over-the-counter. It is 
probable that the reorganization man- 
agers will soon apply for when-issued 
TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES trading in the successor company’s 
95 securities on the New York Stock 
90 Exchange. 
85 

80 


CHICAGO RAILWAYS 5s 
= r The Federal Court in charge of the 


receivership of Chicago Railways has 
approved the regular February 1 in- 
terest payment on the first 5s. The 
city budget includes an item to cover 
the cost of a special election on mun- 
icipal ownership or leasing of the 
Chicago traction lines. Plans have 
I been under consideration since the 

wes unification plan was disapproved, but 
it remains to be seen whether terms 
can be worked out which will be sat- 
isfactory to both the city administra- 
tion and the security holders. 


Last week a new complication 
arose, pointing to further litigation 
and probable long delays, as the mu- 
tual savings bank group and other 
creditors filed objections on proce- AMER. & FOR. POWER 5s 
dural grounds. The bondholders’ 
representatives challenged the pro- 
posed supplemental report and order 
(by the ICC) suggested by the Con- 
necticut District Court, on the basis 
that the Commission is without juris- 
diction to modify a “final plan” after 
it had been certified to the Court 
under the Bankruptcy Law. Accord- 
ing to this argument, the ICC cannot 
revise the plan on its. own motion 
more than 60 days after the certifica- 
tion. Furthermore, the Court cannot 
modify any plan certified by the ICC, 
since it has authority only to approve 
it or disapprove it as a whole. 


If such legal technicalities must b BOND REDEMPTIONS 


threshed out in the courts, many more 


American & Foreign Power has im- 
portant interests in Argentina, and 
moves in the diplomatic chess game 
sometimes have an influence upon the 
market for this company’s securities. 
However, the spurt in the debenture 
5s and the Foreign Power preferred 
stocks was doubtless predicated large- 
ly upon the SEC’s approval of the 
company’s refinancing plan. 

Foreign Power’s $35 million in- 
debtedness to the parent company, 
Electric Bond & Share, will be settled 
through payment of $5 million cash 


months will pass before the reorgani- whats Redeenption 
of the New Haven issues, but hold- Entire Apr. 1, 1944 
. in, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
ers should be prepared to exercise pa- 17,000 Mar. 1, 1944 
tience. 15, 1944 
C. & N.W. BONDS Hudson Go, isi” 
> Montana Power Co, Ist ref. 
Completion of reorganization pro- 1966 464,000 Feb, 10, 1944 
: : New Jersey & Hudson River 
ceedings for Chicago & North West- | Ry. & Ferry ist 4s, 1950... Entire Mar. 1, 1944 
ill b b Barb Wire Ist 
ern will be accelerated by the recent Nove 
U. S. Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the special Federal Court’s Feb. 24, 10m 
ruling that it had no authority to ont 
order the ICC to reopen the case. Struthers: 
st 1949....... 189, 
This marks the end of the long legal Terminal Rettig, & Whee. ae ron “oe 
battle in which N. W. stock- weet Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Ist, 38, 1954 Entite Feb, 25, 1044 


holders sought recognition on the 
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and issuance of 3 per cent serial notes 
in the aggregate principal amount of 
$30 million. This will result in a 
substantial saving in interest, since 
6 per cent had been paid on the old 
note. The SEC approved the plan 
with a reservation which leaves for 
future determination “the rank or 
status, legal or equitable” of the debt 
claim of Bond & Share, in relation to 
the claims of other security holders. 
Thus, the new notes might be subor- 
dinated in any future reorganization 
of Foreign. Power “or any other mat- 
ter in which said rank or status would 
be pertinent.” 

Foreign Power has made remark- 
able strides in recent years, having 
built up its cash position while com- 
pleting repayment of its bank debt. 
After the $5 million payment to Bond 
& Share, cash and U. S. Govern- 
ments will aggregate $11.8 million 
against $10.7 million a year ago. ~ 


NIAGARA HUDSON 

One of the biggest bond refunding 
programs of recent years, which had 
been tentatively scheduled for some- 
time in 1944, has been indefinitely 
postponed because of the ruling of the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion denying the petition of Niagara 
Hudson Power and subsidiary com- 
panies seeking approval of a consoli- 
dation plan. Under the proposed plan, 
Niagara Hudson, Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern (an intermediate holding 
company) and six operating compa- 
nies would have merged into a single 
operating company. If the plan had 
been approved, one of the important 
steps in refinancing would have been 
the refunding of about $230 million 
of the Niagara Hudson subsidiaries’ 
bonds by sale of new obligations bear- 
ing lower interest rates. 


NORTHERN PACIFICS 6s 


Strength in Northern Pacific re- 
funding and improvement 6s is ex- 
plained by release of figures showing 
company purchases of bonds in 1943. 
Of the total $10.1 million debt reduc- 
tion, close to $7.3 million was in the 
refunding 6s. Northern Pacific 
started its debt reduction program 
later than most roads with heavy war 
traffic, but the policy of using sur- 
plus funds largely in the purchase of 
high coupon bonds is now clearly 
established. Although the 6s have 
risen 20 points from their 1943 low, 
they have further appreciation possi- 
bilities, 
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FLORIDA BARGAIN 


Palm Beach County 
160 Acre Farm 
Property 12 miles West of Boynton Beach, all 
cleared; 100 acres under cultivation and planted. 
Buildings include owner’s bungalow consisting of 
living room, dining room, 2 bedrooms and 2 tile 
baths, pantry, kitchen, tiled floor porch. Guest 
bungalow consisting of living room, 2 ‘ooms, 
bath, kitchen and porch. In addition there is a 
Supt. cottage, three cabins for help and a large 
modern packing house, also fully equipped ma- 
chine shop. arm is equipped with complete 
modern machines, including new Farmal heavy 
duty tractor. All necessary help living and 
working on farm now. Owner bought farm for 
son, who now has taken into the Navy. 
A wonderful opportunity for some one. Farm 
will easily pay for its purchase price of $45,000 
in four years or less if properly managed. Pay 
$15,000 down and move in for next harvest. 
Balance on mortgage. If interested act quick, as 
these opportunities are really rare. rite air 
mail for any additional information required to— 


E. A. WHITE . 
c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
PALM BEACH FLORIDA 


FORT PIERCE, Fla.—14-acre bearing citrus 


grove; famous Indian River section. Write— 
OWNER 
BOX NO. 497 OCALA, FLORIDA 


PALM BEACH—Bargain $8,800 attractive cot- 
tage and garage. 
JACOBS 


MIRAFLORES DR, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


GEORGIA 


5,264 acres southeast Georgia, 20 minutes from 
Savannah; heavily forested in young pine and 
other timber; unbeatable hedge against the 
oncoming inflation. Should increase 6 to 10 
percent each year; taxes very low. Excellent 
game territory. Some cultivated and several 
cottages. 
R. L. COOPER 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


1,500 ACRES—House needs repairs. Near paved 
42. Streams, 100 acres bottoms; $6.50 acre. 


RHODES REALTY COMPANY 
FORSYTH GEORGIA 


BOX NO. 1153 


$1,500,000 COLORADO (near Detiver) 229-acre 
estate; finest of improvements; lake; approxi- 
mately $65,000 furniture, part antiques; ideal 
hotel, resort, rest home, private school, etc. 
Account death, estate will sacrifice $150,000. 
Consider part exchange. Particulars— 

MABES COMPANY, Realtors 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


MANHASSET - STRATHMORE VANDER- 
BILT home on hilltop, 8 rooms, 3 baths, double 
garage; immediate occupancy. Price $18,500. 
THOMAS O’CONNELL 
Established 1907 
221 PLANDOME RD., MANHASSET, N. Y. 
Phone: Manhasset 226 


NEW YORK 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE PLACE, 25 acres, 
modern home, 8 large rooms, hardwood floors, 
bath, hot water heat, electric, deep well, barn, 


2-car garage, poultry house, orchard. Price 
$12,500, Photo mailed. 

H. A. TILLSON 

Farm Specialist 
WALDEN NEW YORK 


TIMBER: 4,800 acres, $5 per acre cash. Esti- 
mated stumpage value $45,000. Also 3,400 acres, 
per acre cash. Estimated stumpage value 


$6 
$35,000. 
GEORGE G. GOODELLE 
22 NELSON ST., AUBURN, NEW YORK 


- PENNSYLVANIA 


190 ACRES, Berks County fruit farm; 10-room 
stone house, hot water heat, bath, electric; 
spacious lawn, shrubbery, fireplace. Large barns, 
etc., stream, macadam road. Priced for quick 
sale, including full equipment. 

A. SCHULTZ 


446 JEFFERSON ST., E. GREENVILLE, PA. 


REAL estate investment; modern apartment 
house, 100% location, shows big return; yearly 
gross rental $90,000. Write— 


ALLIED INVESTMENT CO. 
1524 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VERMONT 


MARYLAND 


PATUXENT RIVER FARM 
On beautiful peninsula high above river and 
charming creek, 50 miles from Washington, 129 
acres fertile soil producing high grade tobacco, 
alfalfa and grain; modern brick-concrete master’s 
dwelling, 9 spacious rooms, 4% baths, complete 
modern conveniences, guest house; 9-room 
farmers house, tenant house, farm buildings ; 
sand beach, anchorage, ducking, fishing. Price 
$45,000. Farm list on request. 


LEONARD SNIDER 


LA PLATA MARYLAND 


COLONIAL Manors and Waterfront Estates. 
H. M. SANDROCK 


SEVERNA PARK MARYLAND 


NEW JERSEY 


TOWN, country, 


lake properties, 
priced. 


reasonably 


MRS. WALTER F. SCOTT 
BRANDON VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY — 14 fertile acres; 
beautiful country estate; large colonial-type brick 
house in excellent condition, with slate roof and 
stone trim, 11 rooms, 2 bathrooms, hardwood 
floors, freshly papered walls, basement and attic 
finished, hot-air heater, laundry, storage rooms, 
city water and electricity; brick garage with slate 
roof; large barn and brooder house; orchard of 
30 apple trees; also small fruit trees and large 
shade trees; fine garden; poe must be seen 
to be appreciated; easy terms. rite— 


MRS. W. D. 


ROUTE NO. 3 HARRISONBURG, VA. 


1,000 ACRES, good location, macadam road, 
electric, in Burlington County; full details on 
request, 

ROBERT SAGE 


R. NO. 1 VINCENTOWN, N. J. 


NORTHERN PIEDMONT, VA. — Blue grass 
beef and dairy farms, all sizes; close to t 
markets, delightful climate, low taxes, satisfac- 
tory labor arranged for. 

BROWNING AGENCY 


CULPEPER VIRGINIA 
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BANKING 


Concluded from page 4 


Theoretically, of course, an issuing 
company in dire straits can take its 
banking to other underwriters—and 
there are independent bankers of cap- 
acity and courage—but, as the issuer 
and everyone else concerned know, 
the “majors” have the rank and file 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion and the National Association 
of Securities Dealers so well regi- 
mented that dealer reception of an is- 
sue turned down by the “majors” is 
poor, and the flotation of a large issue 
without active dealer support is al- 
most an impossibility. 

All of this is in sharp contrast with 
the time not so many years ago when, 
even in unsettled markets, a single 
house would by itself take the first 
responsibility for the terms, the con- 
ditions and the liability of a large 
piece of financing, and wait until firm 
agreement had been reached with the 
issuing company before seeking other 
underwriters. In this way, for in- 
stance, one house handled the issuance 
of $60 million of preferred stock and 
$13 million of common for the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company in Oc- 
tober, 1929, $60 million of preferred 
for the Republic Steel Corporation on 
its formation in April, 1930, and $30 
million of debentures for the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in May, 1930. 


PRIVATE VS. GOVT. BANKING 


The choice that now faces the in- 
vestment banking fraternity, to my 
mind, is a return to that kind of 
banking, with plenty of competition 
among houses, or complete abdication 
to the government. By this I do not 
mean, however, that formal competi- 
tive bidding should be, or could be, 
universally applied to the flotation of 
securities of ordinary industrial com- 
panies, although I do believe that 
competitive bidding is indispensable 
to such regulated corporations as the 


utilities, the railroads and the com-. 


munications companies. Certainly 
venture money is needed, and indus- 
try is determined to get it, from the 
Government if necessary, as witness 
Henry Kaiser’s recent suggestion for 
the post-war organization of a $500 
million _ risk-capital. corporation in 
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which the Government would be in- 
vited to participate with various pri- 
vate groups and which would be em- 
powered to invest in industrial stocks 
and bonds. If private underwriting 
is going to continue to consist for 
the most part of refundings of high 
grade bonds from higher to lower 
coupons, then some such suggestion 
as Mr. Kaiser’s will have to be 
adopted. 

My own notion is, however, that 
risk money can again be supplied to 
industry by private banking, as it ‘was 
in the past, without bringing the Gov- 
ernment any further into the banking 
business except on a temporary basis. 
The problem is to get more capital in- 
to the investment banking business, 
for, even when eastern underwriting 
capital is taken into consideration, 
there is insufficient money in the bus- 
iness, and has been ever since the 
commercial banks were required by 
law to give up their underwriting ac- 
tivities after the bank panic of the 
early nineteen-thirties. 

Each region of the United States 
ought to have underwriting capital 
adequate to its own needs, and could 
have, if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or some other Govern- 
ment agency would agree to take pre- 
ferred stock in investment banking 
houses, just as it once bought the 
preferred stock of banks around the 
country. Another helpful step would 
be to have the Federal Reserve Banks 
in the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts grant liberal rediscount priv- 
ileges to investment bankers. Then, 
as the capital markets opened up, the 
Government could gradually with- 
draw from much of the banking it is 
now doing and, at the same time, se- 
curity underwriters would soon find 
themselves in a position to retire the 
preferred stock held by the RFC. 


EFFECTS ON STOCKS 


With the strengthening of the re- 
gional financial centers, stocks gener- 
ally should recover from their present 
abnormally low prices—many are sell- 
ing for half their net quick assets— 
and the individual investor should at 
last emerge from the cyclone cellar 
where he has been languishing since 
the devastating debacle that began in 
1929. 

There was a time when every man 
in every town in the United States 
wanted to own some shares in the 
the industrial 


companies and the banks of America, 
and that time will come again when 
the emphasis is shifted from riskless 
refundings designed for easy sale to 
the big insurance companies back to 
the constructive and creative finance 
that once made a major contribution 
to our industrial progress. 


NEW VERSION OF 
KEYNES’S THEORY 


A growing school of thought with 
quite some influence in Wash- 
ington contends that as the Govern- 
ment is able to create a high degree 
of industrial activity in war times by 
borrowing, it can continue to do so 
in peace times because “we owe the 
money to ourselves.” According to 
these theorists, borrowing in the 
home market means only taking 
money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another. 

The fallacy of this school of 
thought lies in oversimplification of 
the problem, and the fact that un- 
fortunately the pockets do not belong 
to the same pair of pants. What for 
the nation as a whole might seem to 
have little importance, has tremen- 
dous significance for the individual. 
The owner of a Government bond 
seldom is the same individual who 
pays the exact amount of taxes need- 
ed for the service of that bond, and 
that is the main difference. 

These theories remind one of Ger- 
many’s refusal in World War I to 
accept financial help from abroad, 
despite some good offers, with the 
proud remark “We can finance this 
war ourselves and the money will 
stay home.” It stayed home and 
finally disappeared when the people 
lost confidence in their government’s 
fiscal methods. 

“We owe the money to ourselves” 
is only a new version of the theory 
of continuous prosperity through bor- 
rowing introduced in this country by 
the Englishman Maynard Keynes, 
the prophet-economist who was re- 
pudiated in his homeland but received 
with open arms in Washington. 
Should the teachings of these modern 
schools of economics prevail, uncon- 
trolled inflation will be the inevitable 
result, with all its disastrous effects 
upon our economy. It would of 
course solve the problem of the Fed- 
eral debt, but it would not be the 
American way to settle this question. 
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ale of a New York Stock Ex- 
S change membership at $48,000 
was announced on January 26, the 
price being unchanged from the pre- 
vious sale on January 17. 

Louis Ware, president of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, has been elected a director of 


the First National Bank of Chicago. 
~* * 


The annual report of Fundamental 


Investors, Inc., for the year ended 
December 31, 1943, shows net assets 
of $9.7 million, a gain of $3.2 million 
over the 1942 year-end figure. Net 
asset value per share was $20.89, 
compared with $16.12 at the end of 
1942. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company reports for 1943 a gain of 
$20.5 million in insurance in force, 
which now exceeds $750 million. 

xk k * 

Louis S. Sisto has been elected 
controller of United Fruit Company, 
succeeding Cecil B. Taylor, who re- 


tired at his own request after 43. 


years of service with the company. 
Mr. Sisto has been with United 
Fruit since 1918. 

wk 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
has been appointed New York regis- 
trar for the common stock of the 
Gray Manufacturing Company, and 
also has been named as fiscal agent 
for $20 million Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority electric revenue 
bonds, dated January 1, 1944, and 
due from 1945 to 1969. 


AUTO PARTS 


Concluded from page 7 


industries, maintaining the growth 
trend which started with increasing 
use in automotive equipment. 

One of the major risks in owning 
auto parts equities has been the dan- 
ger inherent in changing trade rela- 
tionships; terminations of important 
contracts with automobile manufac- 
turers have occasionally resulted in 
drastic changes in the status of these 
stocks. Some of the numerous mem- 
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line fighters must have. 


do the job. 
Start right now! 


them flat (the way Books: Tie them in 
the paper boy eells bundles about 18 
them) and tie them __ inches high. 

in bundles about 12 

inches high. 


Business Men! 


DEAD FILES 


can save 


AMERICAN LIVES 


Waste paper is critically needed right now for millions 
of cartridge boxes, bomb bands, shell casings and 
cartons for food and blood plasma. 

Take a look throigh your files and store-rooms. 
That old correspondence, bills never referred to any 
more... needless duplicates and triplicates. They can 
make or wrap some of the 700,000 products our front- 


You can help to fill that critical need . . . help to 
open those war factories closed by lack of waste paper. 
Pull out your dead files . . . send ’em to war! And 
set up a regular program for paper-saving in your 
office. Appoint a Waste Paper Spotter delegated to 


Corrugated and 
Cardboard Boxes 
end Certons: Flatten 
them out and tie 
them in bundles 
about 12 inches can be 


pack down in a box 
or bundle so that it 
carried. 


bers of the group face uncertain fu- 
tures for this and other reasons, but 
the companies included in the tabula- 
tion are so well entrenched that they 
are practically assured of large par- 
ticipation in the heavy volume of 
business which will be created by re- 
placement demand for automobiles 
after the war. 

Earnings of some companies in 
this field (notably the Budd enter- 
prises and Timken-Detroit Axle) 
have been very sharply reduced by 
renegotiation. However, the interim 
reports for the ten companies shown 
in the tabulation are not likely to be 
subject to drastic readjustment. In 
most cases, they are based upon ex- 
perience in renegotiation of 1942 ac- 


counts, or reflect voluntary price re- 
ductions made during the year. 
Nevertheless, dividends paid in 1943 
were covered by good margins and, 
in some instances, were very con- 
servative in relation to indicated 
earnings. Conservatively managed 
concerns, such as those in the selected 
group, are establishing large reserves 
for postwar readjustments. 

Electric Storage Battery sells at a 
relatively high price-earnings ratio 
because of the unusually stable divi- 
dend record. The other companies 
are more subject to cyclical ‘influ- 
ences, but 1944 earnings should be 
ample to justify continuance of 1943 
dividend rates which—in most cases 
—also prevailed in 1942. 
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American Can Company 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (AC) 


Incorporated: 1901, N. J., as a consolidation }150 PRICE RANGE 
ef some 60 established entities. Office: 23@ 4120 
Park Ave., New York, N. Annual meet- lant 


90 
ing: Pint, Tuesday in at Flemington, 60 
N. ‘umber stockholders (December 30 
81, 1042)" Preferred, 5, common, 28,839. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $10.000,000 
*Preferred steck 7% cum....... 2.333 
Jommon steck ($25 par).,...... she 


*$100 par, non-callable. 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of (1) packers cans 
for food products, etc., which are largely standardized; (2) 
general purpose cans in a great variety of sizes, shapes and 
finishes for paint, tobacco, drugs, beer, etc. Also makes fibre 
containers for milk and cream. 

Management: Preeminent; principal officers associated with 
the company for over 30 years. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $64.6 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $18.5 
million. (Both current assets and current liabilities include 
$23.3 million Government contract items.) Book value of com- 
mon stock, $53.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1912; on common since 1923; no fixed rate. 

Outlock: Postwar prospects are that company will recapture 
its normal markets and continue diversification in fibre con- 
tainers, etc.; meanwhile, normal and special production for 
war should sustain present earnings for the duration. 


Comment: The preferred is of high investment calibre; the 
common ranks among the strongest in the income stock group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1987 193810891840 19411942 1948 
Earned share...... $5.80 $6.08 $4.35 $6.22 $5.88 $6.4 $4.03 sam 
pha 187% 121 105% 116% 116 95 74 91 
Low 69 70% 83% 85 


*Including 12 cents debt retirement credit, 6 cents postwar refund. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Company 
Earnings & Price Range (CX) 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 


incorporated: 1898, Colorado, and succeeded 
in 1899 to properties of the Union Pacific. 
Denver & Gulf, and Denver, Leadville & 
Gunnison Railways. Office: Denver, Colorado, 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$33,993,260 
*First preferred 4% non-cum. 


PRICE RANGE 


Common "stock 310,000 shs 1936 °37 "38 °39 183 


*Has first preference as to non-cum. dividends of $4 per annum. Redeemable at 
par. tHas second preference as io non-cum. dividends of $4 per annum. Redeemable 
at par. 


Business: Operates about 1,786 miles of road, mainly in 
Colorado and Texas, forming an important link between the 
Northwest and Southwest. Lines connect with the Burlington 
system and extend from Orin, Wyo., and with the Burlington- 
Rock Island constitute a through route to the Gulf ports. 

Management: Under same management as C., B. & Q. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.4 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $2.8 million. Book 
value of combined preferred and common, $106.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1917 to 1931; 
none since. Common dividends 1908-12, 1921-22 and 1926-30. 

Outlook: For the duration, direct and indirect war activities 
will continue to stimulate traffic over the company’s lines 
with a consequent benefit to earnings and finances. Debt 
adjustment plan is a favorable longer term factor. 

Comment: Operating statistics place all three classes of 
stock in a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years a Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned share....D$3.77 D$0.44 D$5.86  D$5. 03 D$6.21 D$1.99 $10.47 *$4.78 
Price 


36% 27 8 8% 4% 4 

*1 ee ented October 31. This compared with $1.81 per share in comparable 
of 1942 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Data revised to January 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (DD) 

incorporated: 1915, Delaware; originally 200 

founded in 1802 as & partnership, Office: 160 

Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Second 120 RANGE 

Monday in April. Number of stockholders 80 

(December 31, 1942): Preferred, 18,802; 40 | 

common, 70,159. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 


“Preferred stock $4.56 cum..... 1,688,850 shs 
Common stock ($20 per). 11,122,512 she 


“No par; callable at $120. 
Business: One of the world’s leading chemical corpora- 
tions. Eleven divisions ranked in 1942 volume; rayon (includ- 
ing Nylon, organic chemicals, explosives, fabrics and finishes, 
heavy chemicals, Cellophane, electro-chemicals, ammonia and 
alcohols, plastics, pigments, and films. Research facilities are 
extensive. Holds 10 million shares General Motors common. 

Management: Excellent. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
June 30, 1943, $190 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $158.9 mil- 
lion; marketable securities (current) $30.1 million. Book 
value of common, $49.10 a ‘share. . 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1915; no fixed rate. 

Outloek: Impregnable trade position, diversification, alert 
synthetic and other research and market development, and 
General Motors interest, suggest relative earnings stability in 
early postwar years and long term growth potentialities. 

Comment: Preferred is of top investment grade, common 
a high-ranking “blue chip” equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
June 30 Sept. 3@ Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 


. ended: Mar. 31 
$1.18 $2.02 $2.01 $2.33 $7.54 $6.10 184% —133 
Ts 1.30 2.61 1.87 2.09 7.27 6.25 180%— 98 
6.62 0.70 0.92 1.51 3.75 3.25 154%— 90 

1.53 1.68 1.87 2.58 7.66 7.00 188%—126\ 
CO re 1.98 1.92 1.74 1.55 7.19 7.00 189%—146 
1.71 2.04 1.83 7.49 7.00 64%—136 

1.12 88 1.31 1.76 15.07 4.25 144 —~102% 
1.16 1.16 1.17 one wee 4.25 159%—134 


*Excludes equity in earnings of controlled companies. Includes 7@ cents postwar 
credit; after 45 cents contingencies; $1.97 renegotiation reserve. 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (EJN) 


75 
Incorporated: 1919, in New York. Office: [60 Sawer 
Endicott, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 45 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders 30 
(January 1, 1943): 10,093, 15 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 0 
“Preferred stock $4 cum. $6 
POT) 73,060 shs $4 
Common ($50 405,360 shs 82 


1935 36°37 "38 "39 "40 “41 1942 


*Redeemable at $100 a share. 


Business: One of the largest boot and shoe manufacturers. 
Does practically all its own tanning and sells its output 
through independent retailers, jobbers and chain stores, as 
well as its own retail outlets. Bulk of production is in medium 
and lower price brackets. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 29, 1943, 
$30.6 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13.3 million. 
Book value of common, $86.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since organization in 1919. 

Outlook: Large military orders will maintain volume for 
the duration. Civilian business will reflect increasing sales 
importance of the higher priced and more profitable lines. 
Over the long term maintenance of the good operating record 
is indicated. 

Comment: Preferred ranks among the better grade issues 
in this group; the common is expected to continue its ex- 
ceptional record of dividend stability. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six months ended: May 31 Nov. 30 *Year’s Total tDividends Paid tPrice Range 
1.32 $2.59 $3.91 $3.00 69 —53% 
1.79 1.06 2.85 3.00 60 —33 
rr 1.00 0.21 1.21 3.00 454%—33 
2.00 8.07 3.00 55 —82% 
12.28 3.20 3.00 —85 
74.88 4.90 8.00 47%4— 39% 
ess 4.80 0. 08 4.88 3.00 49%4—39% 
$4.93 doe 3.00 58%—49% 

*Fiscal year to November 30. ‘Calendar year. 152 weeks’ period. §Including 
a postwar refund of 49 cents per share. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Why Well Selected Stocks 
Should Sell Substantially Higher 
Than They Did 1943 


UITE a few issues are still available at low levels relative to their past earnings, their liberal 
dividends and future prospects. Careful selection is, of course, essential. 


Investor confidence should continue to rise as millions of investors become increasingly aware of 
the growing protest of citizens against a regimented America following the war. Americans want 
the United States to continue as a land of individual opportunity. 


Favorably situated stocks should this year do further substantial discounting of a great postwar 
prosperity, based upon supplying an enormous demand for all sorts of merchandise unavailable dur- 
ing wartime. This trend will be accentuated by the accumulation of public purchasing power due 
to huge war savings. | 


Sound stocks with long dividend records, and yielding from 5 to 7 per cent, supply 40 to 50 per cent more dollars 
of income than high grade corporation bonds, and are certainly a far better inflation hedge than cash in the bank. 


If you were not entirely satisfied with your investment results in 1943 and are willing to give a little time and study 
to the condensed but very vital information we are ready to give you every week, you will probably be very thankful 
a year from now that you embraced this opportunity to become a. more efficient investor. ; 


WHERE CAN YOU GET AS MUCH FOR $15? 


Our complete service for investors, available for only $15 a year, is 
composed of three distinctive parts, each of which supplements the other. 


Part | is an authoritative weekly investment magazine 
(52 copies each year) that, since 1902, has done 
notable work in helping hundreds of people to 
obtain far more satisfactory investment results. 


Part 2 is a monthly pocket manual that enables you to 


- check up on your stocks each month. Besides 
giving our individual ratings as to the quality of 
1,600 listed stocks, it contains such essential facts 
as capitalization, earnings and dividend records, 


(working capital condition on the N.Y.S.E. issues) 
and much other data needed to determine readily 
the relative value of a security. You will receive 
a copy of this book once each month. 


Part 3 is our Investment Advice Privilege. This gives 
the subscriber an opportunity to secure our 
opinions on securities in which he is interested, 
sim Y by writing us (as per rules) for advice as 
to whether to buy, sell or hold specific listed 
securities. 


Don't indulge in the costly habit of proerestirniyi: Delay may cost you many times $15. And don't forget — the $15 you 


pay us is, under the latest Income 


«BECOME A WISER INVESTOR BY OBTAINING THE COUNTLESS AIDS WE OFFER YOU.... 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT : 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per 
my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


(Include Number of your Postal Zone) 


CO Add $2.95 extra for large new book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 
Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 


ax Law, a deductible expense item. This reduces the net cost of the subscription. 


Feb. 2 
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Freeport Sulphur Company 


Manati Sugar Company 


Earnings & Price Range (FT) 
50 
Data revised to January 26, 1944 40 Oo 
Incorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: 122 | 39 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Annual | 20 
meeting: Second Monday in April at Wil- 10 
mington, Delaware. Number of stockholders i) $4 
(November 17, 1942): 8,497. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$2,900,000 ? 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 800,000 shs 0 


Business: Second largest world producer of sulphur, mining 
approximately one-third total annual domestic requirements 
and around one-half aggregate exports. Owns large reserves 
in Texas and Louisiana; deposits are believed adequate for 25 
years. Owns 90% interest in Cuban-American Manganese with 
an annual capacity of over 130,000 tons high grade ore. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $15.5 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; U. S. 
tax notes, $1 million. Book value of common, $28.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1915-19; 1927 to date. 
Present indicated annual: basis, $2 a share. 

Outlook: War demand for sulphur and manganese has been 
the major stimulus to output in recent years. Postwar pros- 
pects are favorable, with normal sales and better profit margins 
indicating relatively stable earnings. 

Comment: Stock has cyclical characteristics but is chiefly 
a speculative income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 ~~ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 


$0.57 $0.65 *$1.21 $2.43 $1.00 3556---23% 
0.66 0.90 $0.85 0. 3.30 1.50 32%—18 
1938........ 0.52 0.54 0.50 0.32 1.88 2.00 32 —19% 
0.40 0.43 0.48 1.45 2.76 1,50 36 
1.08 0.80 1.03 0.90 3.81 2.00 39% —245% 
C.88 1.20 0.89 0.98 3.95 2.00 41 
0 69 0.9? 0.80 0.64 3.05 2.00 28% —27 
1943 ........ 0.80 1.08 0.85 2.00 


Six months. 


‘International Petroleum Company, Ltd. 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 
Incorporated: 1920, Canada, as consolidation 


of company of same name and Tropical Oil 40 
Company. Originally formed 1914. Office: 30 alas Ganson 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, Annual 20 
meeting: At call of directors. Number of . 


stockholders (Jane 30, 1940): 8,177. 


Earnings & Price Range (IY) 
50 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... *$6,386.048 EARNED PER GHARC $2 
7Preferred stock ($2.50 par) .. 200,000 shs $1 
7Common stock (no par)...... 14,324,088 shs 0 


“*Purchase obligations. +Preferred and 1936 37 "38°39 “40 “41 “42 1943 
common rank equally as to dividends and 8 

equally as to assets after preferred receives 

$2.50. Preferred is non-callable; clects two-thirds of directors. All preferred and 
about 60% of the common cwned by Imperial Oil Co., Ltd 

Business: Controlled by Standard Oil (N. J.) through Im- 
perial Oil; produces, refines and markets crude oil and its 
products. Major properties are in Peru, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. European outlets were c'osed at outset «f war. 

Management: Identified with Imperial Oil Company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $40.7 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $25.8 million; market- 
able securities, $2.1 million. Book value of combined prefer- 
ence and common, $8.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made on both classes 
of stock since 1918. Present rate: $1 annually. 

Outlook: Strong trade and crude position, ample operating 
margins and expanding sales volume point to sustained earn- 
ing power. Company is distinctly a “peace beneficiary”. 

Comment: Position of common stock has improved despite 
its minority status and wartime uncertainties. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
1937 1938 1941 1942 


*Years ended June 30: , 1936 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... $1.65 $1.81 $1.99 7$1.91 $0.94 $1.23 $0.94 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

§Dividends ee 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.75 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 


32% 23% 21 17 8% 8% 8% 14 


*Through 1938; calendar years starting 1940. +Eighteen months ended December 
31; 72c come in last six months of 1938 and $1.19 in calendar year 1939. §In 
Canadian funds. 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 
Incorporated: 1912, New York. Office: 106 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Wednesday in October. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $5,008,900 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 430,045 shs 
$3 


CARNEO PER SHARE 
Note: Warrants are outstanding to pur- 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $3 


chase 185,000 additional shares of stock at 
1947. 1936 °37 ‘38 ‘39 40 ‘41 42 1983 


$12.50 per share on or before November 5. 
Business: Grows sugar cane and manufactures raw sugar. 


Earnings & Price Range (MNU) 


nS 


‘Owns about 208,000 acres of land in Cuba, 18,000 acres of 


which are under cultivation. Also leases about 30,000 acres, a 
third of which is planted. Sugar factory can produce 600,000 
bags of raw sugar in a grinding season (January-May). ° 
Management: Handicapped by conditions beyond its control, 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1943, $2 million; ratio, 7.5-to-1; cash, $760,864. Book value 
of stock, $6.77 per share. ; 
Dividend Record: Payments, 1916-21 and 1923-25; none since. 
Outlook: For the duration of the war profitable operations 
should be seen because of demand for full capacity at re- 
munerative prices. But this temporary improvement does 
not change company’s fundamental status, which has resulted 
in a highly erratic and largely unsatisfactory record. 
Comment: Position of the industry and of the company 
necessitates a highly speculative rating for the shares. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
tEarned per share D$5.59 D$5.23 $0.22 D$0.12 D$0.94 D$0.05 $2.17 $0.22 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Price Range: 
1% 2% 6% 45g 4% 4% 8% 
% 1 1% 1% 2% 3% 


*Based on 35,000 shares 7 preferred and 100,000 shares common through 1937; 
present capitalization thereafter. +Fiscal years ended October 31, 1934-37, and eight 
months ended June 30, 1938. 


9 
156 1% 


Nehi Corporation 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (NHI) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire 25 
assets, trade marks,and entire capital stock 20 PRICE RANGE 
of Nehi, inc., and Chero-Cola. Office : 15 
“enth Street % .vinth Avenue, Columbus, 10 
“c3.s81a. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 5 
in March. Number of stockholders (D b 0 
31, 1942): Preferred, 398; common, 3,029. 
Cesitaiization: Funded debt.......... None $2 
"First preferred stock $5.25 cum. 1 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,030,000 shs 1936 ‘37 "38 "39 “40 "42 1943 


*Callable at $86 a share. 


Business: Manufactures flavors, syrups, etc., for use in car- 
bonated beverages. Principal tradenames are “Nehi”, “Par-T- 
Pak”, and “Royal Crown Cola”. Distribution is: through some 
500 franchised bottlers, only one-third of which are in the 
Southern States. . 

Management: Has shown progressive merchandising ability. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.5 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash $1.2 million. Book 
value of common, $1.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred arrears discharged 
1936; regular payments thereafter. Varying common dividends 
1929-31, and 1937 to date; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Continued expansion of distribution on a national 
basis suggests maintenance of the upward sales trend. 

Comment: The shares have growth possibilities but are 
somewhat speculative, because’ of the competitive situation in 
“cola” field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.18 $0.52 $$0.59 None 10%—1 1/16 
0.44 0.76 71.06 $0.7514 15/16— 7% 
0.35 7 0.68 1.03 0.50 12%— 7% 
0.53 7 0.41 0.94 0.75 17%%4— 8% 
0.29 $0.36 0.09 0.85 0.60 14 — 8% 
0.27 0.37 0.16 0.97 0.67% 9%— 6% 
0.26 0.33 0.24 0.94 0.52% 9%— 5% 
0.27 0.32 ons ° 0.50 19%— 9% 


*Based on present capitalization after 400% stock dividend April, 1940. +Not avail- 
able. tAfter surtax; 6 months’ earnings are without this tax. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 9 


the average earnings base for some 


Although tax factors and other 
considerations suggest that the com- 


to maintain earn- 


$1.80 per share 


range in 1944, despite the current 
high rate of output, the $1.60 divi- 
dend rate which has been in effect for 
the past two years seems resonably 


Postwar prospects are better than 


of the subsidiaries. 
pany will do well 
ings in the $1.70- 
a 
) well assured. 


, Mm average. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that New York’s leading posi- 
tion as a commercial and financial 


s MB center will be maintained. The city’s 


consumers’ goods 


manufacturing industry is largely in 


lines (the apparel 


trades account for more than one- 


@ third). 
Thus, 


while other 
will probably experience at least a 
brief slump during the readjustment 


large cities 


period, New York should not be 


greatly affected. A 


t all events, the re- 


conversion problem in this area will 


be relatively minor. 


EARNED PER SHARE * 1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to December 31 
Caterpillar ‘Tractor $4.55 $3.72 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco.... 4.53 4.56 
Moore (Wm. BR.) Dry Goods. 8.43 9.24 
Heller (Walter E.) ....... 1.44 1.62 
Reynolds (KR. G.) Tobacco.......:.. 1.85 1.95 
6 pate vo December 3: 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical. 0.58 0.59 
Best Foods, Inv, ............ 1.21 0.47 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... 0.01 0.25 
Keystone Steel & Wire. 0.96 0.60 
Lehn & Fink Products........ 0.82 0.88 
- ’ 3 Months to December 31 
Nash-Kelvinator 0.25 0.15 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...,....... 06 3.90 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx........... 11.46 10.41 
Storkline Furniture ..............4. 1.84 
3 Months to November 30 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts........ 2: 38 3.40 
: i2 Months to November 27 
j 12 Months to October 3 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine...... 3.52 4.68 
| Gar Wood Industries............... 0.69 1.21 
Myers (F. & 2.82 2.96 
Smith Agricultural Chemical........ 3.04 3.42 
e Sterling Motor Trucks............. 2.82 5.53 
Reliance Electric Engineering....... 1.51 2.18 
12 Months to September 30 
Paramount Motors ............ee00. 0.76 0.87 
Rhinelander Paper 2.84 
e United Distillers of Canada........ 0.17 
8 9 Months to September 30 
3 Months to September 30 
Northwest Airlines 1.33 0.8 
Jantzen Knitting Mills ............ 068 
Warner Bros. Pictures............- 2.12 2.21 
D—Deficit. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1944 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay-  Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Alabama Power $5 pf....... $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 Midland Steel Prod........... SOc .. Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
$2 Q Mar. 6 Feb. 7 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 3 cc $2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
25c Feb. 1 Jan. 21 30¢ Q Mar. 10 Feb. 18 
ws 1 Export Lines 5% cum. Q Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
eb. lo eb. Auto. Fibres 6% 
Am. General Corp. $2 pf...... 15e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Nat. « 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Belding-Heminway........ Q Mar. 3 Feb. 1 $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan, 18 
Berland Shoe Stores....... 12%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 Natl. Biscuit 30c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 10 
We 1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 $1.75 Q . 29 Feb. 11 
Bertram (J.) & Sons, Ltd...15¢ S Feb. 15 Jan. 31 Nat. Gypsum $4.50 pf.....$1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
5e E Feb. 15 Jan. 31 Natl. Lead 7% pf. A....... $1.75 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 25c .. Mar. 1 b 
$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 Nat. 25e S Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
By *) eens 75c S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 New England Wat. L. & P. 
me 62%c S Mar. 1 Feb. 15 delat 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Bliss & Laughlin ............ 25c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 20 New Process Co. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
50e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 N. Y. Fire Insurance......... 40c S Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Zorden Company 40c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Norfolk Western Rwy....... $2.50 Q Mar. 10 Feb. 21 
Bourjois, Inc. $2.75 pf..... 68%e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 North River Insur............25¢ Q Mar.10 Feb, 24 
Braniff Airways ........... 15ec .. Feb. 15 Feb. 10 
Broadway Dept. Stores........ Se .. Feb. 1 Jan. 19 Ogilvie Flour Mills........... 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Feb. 25 
Bruck Silk Mills 15 Outboard Marine & Mfg.......50c .. Feb. 21 Feb. 4 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan c .. Mar. eb. 2 Owens-Illinois Glass ......... 50¢ Feb. 15 
Buwroughs Adding Mach.....20c .. Mar..4 Feb. 4 
Byron 25e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 29 Pac. Gas & Elec. 6% 
37%e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Carolina. Inc. (N. C.)......-- 65c S Feb. 1 Jan. 29 De 546% Ast pf..........34%c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
5c E Feb. 1 Jan. 20 31%ec .Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Contin (As. MY cs 25¢ Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 rom Central Airlines $1.25 
Cent. Vt. P. 8. $6 pf. ser..$1.50 Q Feb. 15 Jan. Sl] pf, 31%e Q Feb. 28 Feb. 15 
Cherry Burrell .. Jan. 31 Jan. 21 Gas Lt. & Coke....... $1 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 21 
SE Oe ere $1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 25 Peoples Water & Gas $6 
City Tee & Fuel Oc .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 S Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
68%e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 Phila. Insulated Wire........ 25c S Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Connecticut Lt. & Pow. Pitney-Bowes Post-Meter 10¢e Q Feb. 21 Feb. 1 
60c Q Mar. 1 Jan. 25 | Pitts. Forgings .............. .. Mar. 25 Mar. 10 
Consol. Edison N. Y.......... 40c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 4 Public Serv, El. & Gas 7% 
Consol. Vultee Aircraft.......50e .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 $1.75 Q Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Do $1.25 conv.. pf......... 81%c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 $1.25 Q Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Consumers Glass ............50¢ Q Feb. 29 Jan. 28 Pub. Serv. of Col. 7% pf...58%c M Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Crone: Co: SW isis. $1.25 Q Mar. 15 .Mar. 1 Do 6% 50c M Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 pf.56%¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 1%c M Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Public 'N J. 8% $2 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Derby Gas & Flec............ 35e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 $1.75 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Durham Hosiery Mill $1.25 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Sc .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Do 6% pf. ‘A’... $1.50 Q Feb, 1 Jan. 8 Republic Drill & Tool....... 6%4e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Do $0.55 conv. pf......... mye Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Me .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Q June 1 May 17 Rice-Stix Dry Goods Ist pf.. at 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 174 Aight AER ae Q July 1 June 15 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 ise Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
62%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Tire & Rubber 
Be Mar. 1 Feb. 15 45¢ Q Mar. 13 Feb. 25 
Florida Corp. 7% $1.12% Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Do -. .June 1 May 15 | Seaboard Oil 25e Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Do 7% pf. N Mar. 1 Feb. 15 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Do 7% pf. -» June 1 May. 15 | Sherwin-Williams ........... Tie .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
35e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Game@well Co. SOG .. Von: 150 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
.. Mar. 15 Feb, 14 Signode Steel . 25e .. Feb. 5 Jan. 29 
$1.75 Q Mar. 3 Feb. 14 Silverwood Dairies .......... Apr. 1 Feb. 29 
ee ae 40e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 29 Smith Agricul. Chem......... 25e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Glidden Co. 44%2% con ..56% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 Ae 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Graton & Knight 1% ..$1.75 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 10c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & :...25e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 28 So. Bend Lathe Works..... 62%e .. Feb. 29 Feb. 14 
Greenfield Gas Lt. 6%, ——— (A. G.) & Bro. 
non-cum. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 $3 $1 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
. 25c Q Mar. 15 Mar. 2 stamford da Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Hanna (M. A.) $5 pf....... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Standar@ GtoRer ....%.......6: 25ec .. Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Walker-G.-Worts ...... $1 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 11 aces Sede us < 40e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 11 40e E Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Hooker Electrochemical ...... 40¢ Q Feb. 29 Feb. 4 Re eee 40e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Hudson Motor Car .......... 10e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Thompson (J. R.) Co......... 25e .. Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Hussman-Ligonier ........... 15ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 24 Thompson Products .......... 235e .. Maer.15 Mar. 1 
68%c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 $1.25 Q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
1 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Water A ....... Q Mar. 10 Jan. 19 "35 Mar.15 Feb. 25 
usiness ach....$1.50 .. Mar. eb. 21 50c 7 on 
Internat’l. Harvester pf......$1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 5 | Unit Epgineering & Keb. 
Internat’l. Safety Razor Cl. <0 003 $1 .. Mar. 10 Feb. 11 
Do 1% of.’ 175 Feb. 19 Jan. 28 
ar. eb. 1! Universal Laborat. $2.50 pf. .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Jarvis (W. B.) Co........... 30c .. Feb. 29 Feb. 11 | Utah-Idaho Sugar ........... Feb. 25 Feb. 4 
Kable Bros. 6% pf......... 1.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 15 Weed cs cee 15e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Kayser (Julius) & Co......... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Kearney & ker .......... 50c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 West Pt. Mfg. Co............ The .. Feb. 1 Jan, 21 
Kentucky Util. Jr. 7% pf...87%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 West Va. Pulp & Paper 
Keystone Steel, & Wire... -. Mar. 15 Feb, 28 $1.12% Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
roger Groc. akg. Westchester 30¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 2” 
Do 7% Pl. wacdesecsveees $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 Weston Elec. Instrument...... See .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
White (S.S.) Dental Mfg.....: an. 29 
Lanston Monotype ........... 50e .. Feb. 29 Feb. 18 7a ten 
Le Tourneau (R. Mar. Feb. 9 Wilcox Oil] & Gas............ 10c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 4 
Do $4.50 conv. pf...... 1.12 Q Mar. an. 9 “ P = ‘ 
Liberty Aircraft Prod......... Se .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 | York Knitting Mills Ltd.....20¢ 8 Feb. 15 Feb. 3 
Ligget & Myers Tobacco...... 75e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Groceterias Ltd. Amalg. Leather 6% $1 Mar. 1 18 
Bohack (H. C.) 7% pf.......- $1 Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 i $3 f 75¢ Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Louisville & Nashy. R. R...... $2... Mar. 3 Feb. 1 | Faulty Corp 1% Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
.. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 is Power 5% pt 62%c |. Mar. 1 Feb. 3 
Lyon Metal Prod. pf........ $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan, 15 Mi nols Moli "Per. imei, o 
Masonite Corp. ........--.... 25¢ .. Mar. 10 Feb, 15 62% Feb. 15 Feb. 4 
$1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Le Mur $2 Cl. A......20e .. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
McIntyre Porcupine M...... 55%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Real _ Hosiery Mills 
Meier & Frank Co............ 15¢ Jen; 31 Jan. 94°] 1% PE. ...ccreecceeseese 0 Mar. 9 Feb. 16 
25e Spec. Jan. 31 Jan. 24 | United $1.25 Feb. 14 Feb. 2 
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The Ruberoid Company 


Earnings & Price Range (RBR) 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey, as Standard 
Paint Company, succeeding business estab- 
lished in 1886. Name changed to present 10 
title in 1921. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, 


PRICE RANGE 


8ss 


New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Friday in April. Number of stockholders $3 
(December 30, 1942): 1,771. # 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
Capital steck (mo par).......... 397,806 shs 1936 ‘37 ‘38 "39 "40 ‘4l ‘42 1943 


Business: Makes a wide range of building materials. Greater 
part of output normally consists of asphalt products, largely 
roofing and shingles; asbestos products are next in importance. 
Line also includes insulating, flooring, felts, plastic paints and 
road materials, etc. Company also owns an asbestos mine in 
Vermont. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $7.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $3.7 million. Book 
value of capital stock $43.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments each year since 1889. 

Outlook: Government business with restricted profit mar- 
gins has supplemented normal business, with major por- 
tion of output going directly and indirectly into war uses. 
Deferred civilian demand is an important factor in postwar 
sales and earnings prospects. . 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the building industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
ea D$0.11 $0.63 $1.00 $0.67 $2.04 1.33 39%—24 
6.33 0.86 0.83 D0.10 71.89 2.00 38 —17 
ee D0.49 0.50 0.87 0.42 1.30 0.60 33%—13 
D0.24 0.76 0.74 0.27 1.58 1.10 4 —I15 
D0.15 0.61 0.86 0.70 2.02 1.30 22%—11% 
, ss 0.49 0.98 1.23 1.23 3.93 1.75 21 —14% 
6.47 0.20 0.45 1.36 $2.48 1.15 21%—16 
0.37 0.26 0.38 1.15 —20 
stock in 1937. +After surtax; quarterly earn- 
4% notes. udes 


*Giving effect to the 3-for-1 split of 
ings are before this tax. §Includes $1. 


50c per share post- 
war credit 


South American Gold & Platinum Company 
Sree & Price Range (SGP) 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 


Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. as holding 
company for mining enterprises. Office: 61 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 

: Second Wednesday in October. N 
of stockholders: Not pan 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 50¢ 


Funded deb’ None 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,810.000 shs 19% 1983 


Business: Mines gold and platinum by dredging from allu- 
vial deposits in Colombia, South America. Since 1933 mone- 
tary value of company’s gold output has exceeded that of 
platinum because of higher prices for gold. 

Management: Affiliated with Lewisohn interests. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $3.1 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. Book 
walue of stock, $2.97 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments every year since 1933. 

Outlook: Earnings have shown improvement since stepping 
up of output in mid-1943, but Colombian Government forbids 
export of gold and restricts conversion of receipts into for- 
eign exchange. Exploration work is proving up new areas and 
this may find reflection in later earnings. 

Comment: Large capitalization and uncertainties attend- 
ing dredging operations impart a high degree of risk to the 
shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.05 $0.14 $0.08 $0.36 $0.30 T%— 3 
0.10 -06 0.02 - 0.30 0.20 6%— 1 
0.05 0.10 0.08 0.30 0.10 3%— 1 
0.04 0.11 0.07 0.25 0.20 3%— 1 
0.08 0.02 0.09 0.24 0.20 2%—-1 
0.13 0.06 0.05 0.35 0.20 2%— 1 
0.01 0.06 0.02 6.14 0.20 25%— 1% 
0.02 0.66 owe 0.20 § 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 & mings & Range ) 
Incorporated: 1905, N. J., succeeding an {80 OTH tS 


day in May. 
Number of steckholders (March 16, 1942): 
Preferred, 3,399: common, 24,514. 
Capitalization: Funded debt .......... one 
*Preferred stock 6% cum....... 258.366 shs 
Semmon stock ($25 par)........ 2,297,995 she 


*$25 par; non-redeemable. 


2 


1936 "37 "38 ‘39 ‘41 “42 1943 


Business: Manufactures, sells and leases shoe machinery 
and accessory equipment. Controls patents on over 300 types 
of shoe machinery. Leasing of machinery on royalty basis 
provides major income. Sales of shoe findings, nails, eyelets, 
heels, laces, brushes, blackings, stains and tools accounts for 
much of the remainder. 

Management: Long experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position (excluding British, Canadian and other 
foreign subsidiaries with $15.6 million working capital): 
Very strong. Working capital $33 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; 
cash $10 million; marketable securities $26 million. Book 
value of common, $38.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal payments on common 
since incorporation. Present annual rate, $2.50 plus extras. 

Outlook: Income stability inherent in leasing of most ma- 
chines should continue in war or peace. 

Comment: Low preferred yield reflects high investment 
rank; common itself is a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended 


about Feb. 28: 1987 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Earned per $4.75 $4.30 $3.88 "$3.88 *$4.34 *$3.44 Bikes 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194 . 1942 1943 
Dividends paid........ $4.50 $5.00 $4.25 $4.00 $4.00 $3.50 $4.00 $3.12% 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

94% 96% 86 87% 838% 68% 63% 78% 

sbeetocasccccseans 83 63 50 72 54 46% 50% 63 


*Excluding foreign subsidiaries; after contingencies 96 cents in 1943, 44 cents in 
1942; includes 54 cents post-war refund in 1943. 


Wayne Pump Company ~ 


Earnings & Price Range (\WNP) 


Data revised to January 26, 1944 40 - 
1CE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. as successor | 20 
to a company originated in 1801: reorganized |20 

1936. Office: Fort Wayne, Indiana, Annual | 10 

meeting: Wednesday in March. Num- | 0 

yg stockhol (December 31. 1942): 

Capitalization: Funded debt .......... None 

Capital stock ($1 par)........... 289.659 shs 


Business: The leading manufacturer of pumps, accessories 
and equipment used by gasoline filling stations, garages and 
airports. Manufactures approximately 25% of all the gasoline 
pumps produced in this country. An important product is its 
computing-recording meter pump. Now engaged principally in 
war production. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital November 30, 
1942, $3.5 million; ratio, 6-to-1; cash and U. S. and Canadian 
Gov’ts $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $20.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend 1937; varying payments 
thereafter. Present regular rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Now completely converted to production for war, 
earnings for the duration should show little change; under 
normal peacetime conditions, operations show some cyclical 
susceptibility, but are usually substantially profitable. 

Comment: Stock represents a “specialty” situation. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL sTOCK: 


Fiscal 
Year’s ——Calendar Year’s—\ 


Qu. ended Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
3088... —— $2.73 —— —— $1.85 —— $4.58 None 

— 2.58 — —- 3.37 — *5.65 $3.00 
Ret 0.38 1.44 1.06 0.80 3.68 2.50 38%—I7 
1939........ 0.24 1,18 0.89 1.02 3.23 1.50 32% —20 
1940........ 0.39 1.03 1.16 0.60 3.18 2.00 24 —14 
0.39 0.78 1.06 1.23 3.46 200 20% —10% 
1942, . 000.0, — 11.15 — 70.86 70.81 §2.82 2.00 18 
— 198 — 0.61 2.00 % —IT 


*After surtax. }Revised. §No EPT, hence no postwar credit. 
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COMET CROP 


advances which tied in with the rumor 
mill: American Bosch rose from a 
1943 low of 4% to a yearend close of 
8, but doubled to 15% in 1944 and 
still holds above 13. Hercules Mo- 
tors more than doubled from a 1943 
low of 1234 to a close of 27; then 
after advancing to 29%, has now 
dropped to a current 2334. Raytheon 
(on the N. Y. Curb Exchange) 
jumped nearly 400 per cent from a 
1943 low of 2% to a close of 13%, 
yet has since more than doubled to 
28 and even now stands at 27. 

The SEC follows the practice of 
investigating stock comets to protect 
the public against being “taken in,” 
but by the nature of things, its in- 
vestigations, let alone its subsequent 
reports, “close the barn doors after 
the horses have gone.” 

The man in the street need not 
wait that long to learn several simple 
rules at least in the direction of pro- 
tection: (1) It’s a mathematical fact 


that most rumors—merger and other- © 


wise—aren’t true. (2) A sharp ad- 
vance on rumors can be the “the 
makin’s” of a commensurately sharp 
break when they are found to be with- 
out substance. (3) There are limits 
—usually not far from current prices 


—beyond which no stock would be 
taken into a consolidation. (4) If an 
advance persists beyond the rumor 
stage, seek another explanation—well 
founded advances themselves produce 
rumors, often started by those who 
“missed the boat.” 


LEVERAGE 


Concluded from page 14 


to the extent that company A may 
apply them to debt or preferred stock 
+eduction, the former relationship 
may be affected. Again, such perma- 
nent gains as may be realized from 
the new business and new relation- 
ships of the war, based upon perform- 


“ance on vital contracts, may affect 


their relative positions. So might 
postwar exploitation of a war-born 
new product or new process. 

Yes, there are many other determi- 
nants in the postwar picture, but they 
do not warrant overlooking the im- 
portant fundamental of leverage ‘in 
capitalization. So, when you look for 
postwar tax reductions and postwar 


- refunds to cushion the effects of de- 


clining volume upon common stock 
earnings, take into consideration 
whether there may be unduly heavy 
“senior obligations” having prior 
claims on remaining earnings. 


Millionth Carbine to General Drewry 


Philip D. Wagoner, president of and general manager of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, presents to Brigadier General G. H. Drewry, dis- 
trict chief commanding the Springfield Ordnance District, the one millionth 
carbine barrel produced by the company since conversion in September, 
1942, The carbine has seen service on almost all of the fighting fronts. 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


YOURS | 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 

Felder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 
Including their record of dividend ite over 
the past 3@ years. This list incl the stocke 
ef companies in existence for periods ranging up 
to 150 years—many with unbreken dividend record 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. 
ouse, 


UNIQUE INFLATION HEDGES 

An informative study of forty leading investment 
companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
afforded by this type of security in providing « 
hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by s 
New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bends, which provides an eppertunity for profit 
as well as stable income. by a leading 
underwriter of registered open eyd investment 
company securities. 


MARKET'S TECHNICAL POSITION 
Review of the technical action of the stock market 
during the past year, with a d jon of future 
trends, included in latest bulletin of a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses—12 important features outlined that 
= keep your investment records in ‘‘automatic”’ 
order. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 

A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


ODD LOT TRADING 

An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 
Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airlines of the United States with separate 
discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 


write on business letterhead. — 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


1944 1943 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, ee omitted) 
Jan. 19 an. 1 an. 20 
$10,763 $10.7 716 $9,722 
Total Commercial Loans...... ,34 6,360 6,162 
Total Brokers’ Loans......... 1,432 1,370 552 
Other Loans for Securities.... 590 590 350 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 36,352 36,045 28,347 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,777 2,779 3,292 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 34,862 34,308 29,472 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System). 20,120 20,116 20,959 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 62.3% 62.5% 77.7 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,906 16,896 12,118 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 12,418 12,315 6,195 
Total Money in Circulation..... 20,408 20,404 15,354 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y.C.)....... 1,146 1,098 434 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 23.2 128.6 3.1 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
1944 1943 
Jan. 15 Jan. 8 Jan. 16 
Forest’ Products . 37,828 37,548 42,374 
Grains & Grain Products...... 57,442 54,711 54,711 
Miscellaneous ..-.............. 356,160 346,343 363,059 
Price Indicators 
1944 1943 
Jan. 25 Jan. 18 Jan. 26 
(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per Ib.. *0.0915 *0.0910 *0.09 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% *0.09 % *0.09 36 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. *1.31% *1.31% 1.145% 
Cotton, middling, Obi 0.2093 *0.2064 0.2142 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb...... *0.12 *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 *1.11 
Flour, std. Spring pts., bbl.... *3.75 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.99% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.47% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, perton 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 
Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0560 
Sear, POP. eds *0.0374 *0.0374 0.0374 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.86% *1.86 3% 1.70 % 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
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Price Indicators 
1944 1943 
Week Ended 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,531 4,539 3,974 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 99. 99.0 97.4 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)...... 798,722 780,220 734,582 
*7Crude Oil Output 4,373 3,849 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbis.).... ...... 78,405 87,102 
*+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) ...... 93,628 109,250 
Index Figures 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 217.2 217.4 191.6 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities, (1928== 100). 142.49 112.43 110.2 
Jan. 15 Jan. 8 Jan. 16 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 4,559 5,169 3,367 
"Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 5,140 6,365 4,582 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,125 2,038 2,042 


*Daily average. +000 .omitted. 
following week. %000,000 omitted. 


$8As of begining of the 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds 


—CLOSING Vol. of Sales HARACTER OF Average Value of 
30 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of o.Un- New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials RRs Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Bords N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Jan. 20.. 138.16 36.03 22.27 48.46 730,440 828 358 235 tS ees; | 0 98.23 $14.249,600 ..Jan. 20 
21.. 138.07 36.51 22.3% 48.61 813,780 859 387 221 251 23 1 98.49 16,859,800 .. 21 
22.. 138.24 36.57 22.36 48.67 520,510 714 312 208 194 13 1 98.65 9,232,800 .. 22 
24... 837.97 36.45 22.37 48.57 690,200 855 301 317 237 25 1 98.72 14,337,110 .. 24 
25.. 127.97 36.32 22.41 4854 688.089 825 250 349 253 27 4 98.63 13,699,900 .. 25 
26.. 26.71 35.75 22.18 48.01 743,804 897 122 601 174 7 2 98.57 12,995,600 .. 26 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 25, 1944 

Shares -———Closing Net Shares ——Closing Net 
STOCK: Traded Jan. 18 an, 25 Change STOCK: Traded Jan. 18 an. 25 Change 
Southern Pacific .......... 93,100 27 2734 + % Southern Railway ......... 31,200 22% 23% + % 
Engineers Public Service.. 77,300 9% 10% + Studebaker Corp. :........ 30,500 145% eG SiS 
International Tel. & Tel.... 76,700 11% 12% + 1 Delaware & Hudson....... 30,300 21% 213% — & 
American Cable & Radio... 61,600 9 934 + % 29,900 183% 18% — 
N. Y. Central Railroad..... 53,900 17% Se © t Farnsworth Telev. & Radio 29,400 13% 13% — % 
Warner Bros Pictures...... 41,600 1234 13 + % Dela., Lack. & West’n. R.R. 28,700 7% 7A — % 
Budd (E. G.) Mig EEO oe 39,100 7 7% + Y Atlantic Coast Line R.R.... 28,600 28 2914 + 1% 
Northern Pacific 37,100 1454 Aviation Corporation ...... 28,200 . 3% 4 + % 

Coty International ........ 35,900 2% 27% + % Morris & Essex R.R........ 27600 223, 23% +1 
United Corporation ....... 34,900 3534 36% + % EE RA aa 27,400 10% 11 + k 
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PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION 


Keeps Your Investments Adjusted 
to Changing Conditions 


NO more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
i factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The increasing tempo of the war, 
the problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax situa- 
tion and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds — these are only a few of the 
factors which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual invest- 
ment policies. 


The investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments is like a 
mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or training to plan and supervise their 
programs personally and many make the mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities 
without regard to individual objectives. 


Careful Planning Essential 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of experienced investment 
advisers has the assurance that all new developments and potential influences are being con- 
stantly appraised with respect to their possible effects on his individual investment program. 
Changes in investment policy or in specific issues are recommended only after careful study has 
been made of every pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. No business can 
be successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential to 
its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service is to be found in the 
high rate of renewals year after year. In the past year over 80 per cent of all expiring contracts 
have been renewed and of these clients many have been subscribers to our service continuously 
from five to thirteen years. 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped many others. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


'] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


(| ] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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.«e YOUR Arn WAR LOAN QUOTA 


an your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 
ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


‘Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at least one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases—growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 


running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you’ve gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you're 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant’s breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council, 
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